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Since Last We Met 


SECRETARY ICKES placed Office of 
Education assembled facts on the school 
situation before President Roosevelt. The 
President authorized Secretary Ickes and 
Relief Administrator Hopkins to cooper 
ate in opening schools which might other 
wise remain closed or be forced to close 
under a 3-month school term because 


of emergency conditions 
* 


England has equalized salary schedules 
of rural and city teachers, a distinguished 
visitor, Mrs. Margaret Wintringham, 
former M. P., tells us. England is also 
making a bold step toward solution of 
the youth problem, she points out on 
page 56 

* 

Need for closer cooperation with educa- 
tional agencies was a dominant note of 
the Twentieth Recreation Congress held in 
Washington 

7 

Survevs on which could be based 10 
year programs for school building will be 
conducted in any State which wishes to 
have this service, according to F. E. R. A. 
White-collar relief workers would do the 
Work 

* 

The Pennsylvania Citizens Conference 
on education held October 10 and 11 
inaugurated a revival of citizen study of 
school problems in the Keystone State. 


* — 


State superintendents from nine drought 
and Southern States met in Washington 
October 1 at the call of President Charles 
A. Lee, Missouri, of the National Council 
of State Superintendents and Commis- 
sioners of Education They presented 
a 7-blank request for emergency aid to 
schools 

* , 

State Superintendent M. D. Collins 
tells that the 6-week’ institute for Georgia 
city and county superintendents will be 
repeated this year. “Watch Georgia,” he 
says, ‘‘for progressive developments which 
are growing out of this round-table study 
of school problems.” 


~* — 


J. W. Studebaker, Commissioner of 
Education, took office October 23. Be- 
cause of illness he was delayed 6 weeks 
in coming to Washington from Des 
Moines, lowa, where he was superintend- 
ent of schools for 14 years. Miss Bess 
Goodykoontz was Acting Commissioner 
from July 1 until Mr. Studebaker entered 
upon his new duties. 

















Schools and the P. W. A. 





N REFLECTING clearly the urgent 
need for additional school facilities 
existing over the Nation and the 
response by schoolmen to the offer of 
financial assistance to meet this need, 
the latest report by the Federal Emer 
gency Administration of Public Works 
(P. W. A.) is truly significant of the 
housing situation in the educational field 

This article presents the current prog- 
ress of P. W. A. activities in school 
and library construction. Also it supple- 
ments previous articles on this subject 
appearing in Scuoou Lire during the 
past year.! 

In line with the old Chinese proverb 
that a picture is worth 10,000 words, 
illustrations shown on the opposite page 
are offered herewith as being typical of 
more than 1,000 school and _ library 
projects being built with the aid of 
P. W. A. allotments made from its 
$3,700,000,000 fund. 

Public Works appeared on the educa- 
tional scene in 1933 at a most crucial 
period. Unemployment and N. R. A. 
child labor restrictions had increased the 
public-school enrollments by more than a 
million pupils. Depression and high 
interest rates had reduced the financing 
ability of the schools to a point where 
budgeting for capital outlays was im- 
possible and construction work of any 
kind for the schools had _ practically 
reached a standstill. 

The consequences of this condition to 
the schools is strikingly evidenced in the 
reports to the Federal Office of Education 
during 1931-32.2 For example, data 
from 50 percent of the cities with popula- 
tions of 10,000 and more in the United 
States disclosed that 35,000 children were 
on a part-time attendance basis due to the 
lack of classrooms. Another 33,000 were 
being housed in portables, temporary 
structures, and even in tents. Despite 
these conditions, only 70, or 5.5 percent, 
of 1,266 large cities reported any con- 
struction work on classrooms. 





1 For other articles about P. W. A. see ScHOOL LIFE 
numbers for September, November, December 1933, 
and January, February 1934. 

2See Statistics of City School Systems, 1931-32 
Bulletin, 1933, No. 2—Biennial Survey of Education in 
the United States: 1930-32. 
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* LESTER B. HERLIHY, Education Statistician, 
Reports Progress of Public Works Activities in School and 


Library Construction Embracing More Than 1,000 Projects 





which 


Thus it is that anyone who is acquainted 
with the problems in housing confronting 
the schoolmen during these past 3 years 


obtain much satisfaction from 


study of the P. W. A.’s current summaries 
of allotments to schools for construction 


wi rk, 


P 


W. A. allotments for non-Federal 
projects total almost $1,000,000,000 
one-eighth, or $122,910,358, had 
been allotted educational projects up to 
August 19, 1934 








So Many Children 


HE Public Works Adminis- 
onthe has helped distracted 
school districts that had so many 
children they didn’t know what 
to do. 

Facts 

For school and library construc- 
tion P. W. A. allotted one-tenth of 
the total amount expended on non- 
Federal projects. 

Total number of school and 
library projects aided by P. W. A. 
grants and/or loans through August 
15—1,071. 

P. W. A. funds advanced for 
non-Federal schools and libraries, 
$122,910,000 to August 19, 1934. 

Total money spent on educa- 
tional projects aided by P. W. A. 
approximately $200,000,000. 

The equivalent of 1 year’s work 
was provided for heads of 41,000 
families. 

Proportion of 1933-34 United 
States school building aided by 
P.W.A. . . . more than one- 


half 








This sum financed 936 projects, classi- 


fied as follows: 


Elementary and secondary—S14 projects $98, 358, 325 
Colleges and universities—101 projects 21, 973, 533 
Other educational institutions—3 projects 789, 900 
Public libraries—18 projects 1, 788, 600 


Projects ranged from a $600 school- 
house for Edom, Tex., to the $8,250,000 
Los Angeles program for the repair, re- 
placement, and construction of 130 
schools damaged or wrecked by the 1933 
earthquake. 

In addition 135 Federal educational 
projects have received $10,955,911. Of 
this amount, the United States Office of 
Indian Affairs was allotted $3,613,000 for 
alterations and new buildings involving 
105 schools. The Canal Zone was al- 
lotted $300,000 for a high school and 
junior college to house 1,200 students; 
Howard University, Washington, D. C., 
was granted $2,294,311; and Alaska 
schools $175,000. The balance was 
allotted to other Federal educational 
institutions. 

This brings the total P. W. A. allot- 
ments for educational projects to $133,- 
866,269 for 1,071 projects. 

P. W. A. records also show for what 
this money has been used; science build- 
ings, auditoriuins, entire school plants, 
gymnasiums, additional classrooms, new 
basements, dormitories. 

In many cases, of course P. W. A. ad- 
vanced only the grant up to 30 percent of 
the cost of labor and materials. Local 
authorities raised the rest without solicit- 
ing aloan from P. W. A. 
the total amount spent on new school con- 
struction aided by P. W. A. is greater than 
the above figure. It is estimated that the 
schools of the United States will have 
added $210,000,000 in new facilities by 
the end of the present fiscal year as a re- 
sult of this P. W. A. program. 


For this reason, 


3 The term project as used by P. W. A. represents 
a unit comprising either one or many separate items of 


construction. 
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The extent to which this program has 
sached every section, in fact, every Stat 1 , ' 
AC he le A ry se lon, In fac ever at | ABLE | Amounts of loans and grants made by the Fede ral Eme gency Admtinis- 
is shown in the accompanying summary) tration of Public Works for non-Federal school building and improvement 
(table 1) made as of August 1, 1934 projects in each of 48 States and 1 Territory to Aug. 1, 1934 
Besides benefiting the schools these ———_— —— 
P. W. A. financial! aided educational Public schools Colleges and universitie 
projects have contributed to recovery b eae $$ —<—____ —— 
ne S 
relieving unemployment. It is estimated | Loar Grant Loar Grant 
that educational projects alone have given — : ———— | -—________|-__ 
° ° ’ nitad eacil - - ‘ i | 
the equivalent of a year’s work to the ed States $115, 788, 438 | $60,039, 206 | $35, 412,609 | $13, 432, 543 | $6, 903, 990 
heads of 41,000 families. Alabama 1. 090, 600 802. 790 287. 810 
Ty " 7 — Arizona , 000 | 10, 610 3, 390 
Now what of the future. Arkansa 2 910, 208 228" 988 84° 290 1 000. 390 aba. 670 
Public Works Administration closed its California 14, 349, 470 8, 289, 630 | 5, 668, 040 | 251, 360 140, 440 
: Colorad | 286, 000 217, 900 68, LOO 
books to applicants last February. mnecticut 400 76, 025 | 568, 375 
a hl . dE war 19 9 | 
rhere are four times as many applica Florida peo er eae | 
tions for educational projects on file as \s€0rg] 3, 829, 450 | 670, 810 341. 240 | 2 063. 950 753. 450 
‘ Y Idah 30, 000 11, 500 
there are allotments approved. If th Hin is 1. 762. 831 2. 354" 930 a” Ran 
ratio holds, it means that school and ge aoe Bed AES, O00 | eg 
: ow 254, 510 738, 690 1o4, UUO 
library project requests before P. W. A anSas 509, 190 1, 031, 710 4, 400 
e a nt 133, 610 208, 190 2358, 540 SU, O60 
total somewhere near $500,000,000. sial 77, 700 64, 400 
RQ 9 : ] Maine 93, 450 42, 95 
f a De OU ‘ ‘opriated - | 03, 2, 950 
All of the $3,700,00 ),000 appropria Maryland | O15, 100 | 305, 250 386, 750 | 333 400 
by Congress from the Federal Treasury M we whusetts | 2, 902, 700 | S68, 770 1, 836, 950 197, 000 
‘ . ‘ ; : Michigar 51, 700 | 20, 000 31, 700 | 
for ] ublie Works construction has been Minnesota 805, 000 251, 700 374, 300 179, 000 
OR. M ississipp - ‘ . ato 
allotted. But this does not mean that no M isso 7 . 4 oi ies ) 100 ae 1 ph 340) 
A » 2/1, 582 | 2, 469, 242 l, 2, 3 
further allotments to education prejects ) ntar 2, 766, 900 1, 422, 584 | 164, 316 658, 800 221, 380 
a ' ; ebraska 128, 100 21, 000 100, 300 6, 800 
ean or will be made. Congress, at the last Nev ida 32. 500 23" 500 9° 000 
cad P re ' er i ian ew Hampshire | 1, 082, 500 776, 950 305, 550 
session, authorized the creation of a re- Niner. Sera 3° 081" 800 2 2n0°710 | 792 080 
volving fund to further expand the Publi se ya 37, 500 28, 500 9, 000 
. é ok ew York 26, 641,038 | 19, 522, 479 i 
Works program without additional appro- nn : irolina 3, 544, 600 2, 303, 430 1, 195, 770 | 10, 850 4, 550 
. . + ryy ort Jakot 5 195. 1 ‘ 
priations from the Federal lreasury. oO} “‘ a gre b> to wd a4 184. OOK 186. 200 
y . . " “ v~, | , = a D } BH. 2 
P. W. A. obtains the money for this Oklahoma 1, 946, 548 | 812, 508 494, 040 164, 220 175, 780 
js , . op : Oregor 384, 950 | 76, 140 
revolving fund by selling bonds which it Pennsylvania 2, 190, 170 | 1, 157, 450 
—_ : Rhode Islar 5 O02. 3° } 53 ) , 
has purchased from the recipients of non- South Care in ae 4 3 oF = 302, 50K 
Federal allotments with funds appropri- South Dakota 1, 035, 400 | 3 
. ‘ rennessee 3, 656, 433 | 1, 852, 933 175, 500 
ated by Congress. After the bonds ar lexa 10, 396, 500 | 4,745, 360 | 2, 722, 920 | 990, 380 
. . . . Utal | . * ‘ 95 | 
sold the money realized from their sale is ae 1, O20, oD 1, 205, 250 13, 800 
. = Vermo 326, 700 287. OOO 
reallotted to additional projects. This Virgin 4, 259, 120 2, 564, 720 931, 280 
, : Washington ‘ 1, 098, 900 $17, 140 515, 360 
process can be repeated again and again West Virginia 666, 000 467, 880 198" 120 
. ; Wisconsin 941, 300 | 440, 350 489, 350 1. ¢ 
:9Te s ire he vo = | , | ) ¥, dé 11, 600 
Bonds are sold to or thr ugh the Re con rs | 300, 000 | pope os see ge a. oe 
struction Finance Corporation. The R. Haw 23, 114 23, 114 
F. C. is authorized to hold the bonds in its —_——- J ——— 
. : eHnrities » an . Since these figures were compiled, a later report on allotments made through Aug. 18, 1934, adds the 
own portfolio of curities or to sell the ” umount of $7,121,920 to the total on non-Federal educational projects approved. 
in the private investment market. Up \ part of this amount was for other educational institutions. 
to this time the R. F. C. has followed the 





policy of immediately reselling all bonds 
taken from P. W. A., but it is authorized 
to hold in its own portfolio up to $250,000,- 
































000 worth of P. W. A. securities. The 
R. F. C. has taken more than $10,000,000 7" ; 
: ; ; CABLE 2 Allotments by types of projects through Aug. 18, 1934 
worth of bonds from P. W. A. and imme- 
diately resold them in the private invest- l 
: eo . Non-Federal Federal 
ment market. This money has gone into 
. ¢ I ype of project = ee 
the revolving fund and allotments have ; 
z Projects Allotment Projects Allotment 
been made from it. = 5 
roving conditions in the municipal 
Impr vi gs conditio . munici} Strest and highways a 517 | $78, 103, 182 8, 633 $464, 334, 794 
market within the last few months have Utilities : a 1,696 | 291,859, 031 402 13, 436, 055 
: Buildings ? 1, 456 202, 711, 633 2, 214 165, 075, 318 | 
— . > a 3 moe : } ; ’ . ’ “2 , 075, 31 
enabled P. W. 4. to expand the non- Flood control, water power, and reclamation 51 48, 465, 824 149 220, 848, 995 
Federal side of the Public Works program ke negate nai hey a] 142 261 988. 31 
esseis _ a ee 142 261, 969, 03 
in still another way. Many recipients of Emergency structures pind astncsnee 146 | 158, 408, 101 | 94 20, 995, 221 
a hi ] A ; Railroads 9 ESSA ee EE 43 199, 607, 800 | 16 225, 108 
combined loan and grant allotments have 5 afiathom Sq OA 9 | 376, 500 | 200 28, 682.771 
Oo »y are able now se ir Recreational sdictidelsbsaletclosiababtectin 37 | 2, 948, 800 59 | 1,016 
f und that the y are . rhe _— to S¢ ll the Ir M iscell neous . Pa s * CLT Ee Re 2 | 5, YOO | l, 120 104, 157, 711 
bonds directly to private investors and | 
js “ . . Total 3, 968 986, 737, 841 | 13, 414 1, 519, 646, 966 
will not need P. W. A. loans. After F 
selling their bonds privately they have Comprises sewer projects, water systems, gas plants, communications, railroads, and car lines 
requested P. W. A. to change their allot- 4 Embraces educational and municipal buildings, hospitals, penal institutions, etc 
Beaches and swimming pools, park developments, etc 
Continued on page 64] 
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BEGINNING September 1933 

Br ile, N. Y¥ el i ed 
i which recent college 

1 accepted as unpal 1 assist 

2 ears rhe pla Is ¢ 
ts advantages are enumerated 

Schools Builetin, Septembe 

Entire School as al \dviso! 
the tith the 1933 Report of 

Ss rintendent of Schools of Mil 

Wis 

ral schools in McHenry Count) 
een organized into six rural 
rary districts, each district em- 
ng those rural schools underlving a 
community high school. Of the 
\) e-I m and two-room rural schools 


( ntv 97 are located in a library 


hold 


et and SO of the 97 schools n 


id ol aving the administration of 


divided horizontally, with elemen 


ls under one assistant superin- 


»} 
scl 


nior and senior high 1001s 
r another, the Minneapolis, Minn., 
Ww have a plan of vertical ad- 


1 


ration with all problems relating to 
ection from kindergarten through 


gh school directed by one assistant 
ntendent, and all 
to administration and organization of 


Nel ool Bull - 


problems relat- 


ols directed by another. 
Vinne 


apolis Public Schools, Sept. 20, 
The North Central Association Quar- 
October 1934, contains a report on 
stitutional experiments and a report on 

t the development of secondary 
schools—type of organization, teacher 


id, length of class period, courses 


yped, ete. Data in these reports are 


presented for each of the States in the 
North Central Association. 

\pril 1934, the Superintendent of 

Si ls of Chicago, Ill., assigned the re- 

sibility for distribution of textbooks 

to the Bureau of Research and Building 


irvey. Formerly there least 


three different 


were at 


offices in which textbook 


sitions were approved, modified, or 


ved, Under the new set-up, 
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fice and 1 e individual in that offi 

Burea is established the foll 

gy ¢ tas: Elemental schools 

isic text s, 10 per pu} suppleme 
tal i 1 libra books, 4 per p ' { 
Hig S< s asic text Oks, VY pe 1) 
p jemental ind library | ks, 4 
er | ) Tea hi ‘ ( 


DeEFFENBAUGH 


JOHN T 


general 


WEBNER has been appointed 


secretary of the National Congress 


of Parents and Teachers, succeeding E] 
Mr. Webner is the father of 


He brings to his new posi 


wood Baker. 
four children. 
tio! wide experience as a teacher in the 
Illinois, Michigan, 
and Puerto Rico. 


at Evanston, IIL, 


schools of Virginia, 
Mr. Webner at 
tended public schools in Chicago, Boston, 
New York, studied at 
Ohio Mechanics Institute, Cincinnati, and 
was graduated from Pennsylvania State 
1915. 
in Puerto Rico as manager of citrus fruit 


be rm 


and Cincinnati, 


College in He spent several vears 
plantations and as a high-school teacher, 
taught in a Springfield, Ill., high school, 
and was later superintendent for the Dem 
onstration Farm and Experiment Statio: 
in Santo Domingo. 

Since his return to the United States in 
1919 Mr. Webner has been successively a 
Il.) School, 
research specialist in the Merrill-Palmer 


School, 


teacher in Downer Grove 
Detroit, and educational adviser 
to several Civilian Conservation Camps. 

His 


parent-teacher associations in Illinois and 


service as an active member of 
Virginia and as president of three parent 
teacher units in the latter State has given 
the 


parent-teacher associations. 


him an insight into needs of local 











Measurement 
Today 
—— os a 


SCALES for the me 


attit 





asurement of social 


ides constructed under the direction 
of Dr. L. L. Thurstone of the University of 
; The 


These 


number 
23. 

valuable instruments 
iation of the effects of different 


Chicago are increasing in 


est number available is 


appear to be 
the eval 


environments upon people These scales 


make possible a better approach to 


the measurement of the effects of motion 


pictures, radio, and newspapers 
* 
‘Major Strategy versus Minor Tactics 


in the Baltimore 
for September, 


Wood, is 


lucational Testing,’’ 
Bulletin of Education 


written by Dr. Ben D. an ex 


cellent exposition of the long range use of 
tests Although admitting the value of 
tests in the classroom for direct instruc 
tional uses, he emphasizes the growth over 


a period of years as indicated by test 
results ir lifferent s ibjects 
* 
* The 
Supplementary Device for the Accrediting 
of High Schools” is the title of Circular 


No. 131 of the Federal Office of Education 


Possibilities of Measurement as a 


* 


\ more 


teaching ability in those school subjects in 


refined procedure to evaluate 


which progress can be fairly accurately 


has been demonstrated | by 
and Harvard 


This procedure is reported in the 


measured 


Sevfert Tyndal of Univer- 
SIty 
Educational Research for Sep- 


1934 


Journal of 
T mis T 


* 


Relations of 
Volume I of 
Studies of Social Be- 
the 


which observation of human 


Institute of Human 
Yale | 
its Observational 
This 


xis by 


niversity has issued 


havior volume illustrates 
meth 
behavior can be scientifically approached 
and appraised 

* 


f Ability in 
is the title of a brochure 
writer, published by War 
wick and York, Ine. It with the 


more technical phases of the construction 


Differential Diagnosis 


School 


Children”’ 
written by ye 


deals 


and application of tests to secure reliable 
and valid estimates of differences in per- 
formances in different 
The 


‘‘diagnostic tests”’ 


abilities in an 


individual author believes many 


have not always been 
Davin SEGE! 


diagnostic.”’ 
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To C.C.C. Educational Advisers 





*® AS I write this I have 
just read a paper on tl 

& © C educational 
program before a sec 


tion of the Twentieth 


National tecreation 
Congress held in Wash 
ington In the meet 
ings much stress was 


put on the values of 
recreation Most of us 
in educational work have not thought 
enough about that subject. Inthe C.C.C 
educational program particularly we take 
very seriously our obligation to do yoea 
tional counseling and to teach subjects 
ordinarily found in some curriculum 
That is fine. But one of our dominant 


{ 


aims (see the Handbook, p. 3) is ‘To 
develop in each man his powers of self 
expression, self-entertainment, and_ self 
culture.”’?’ Does your camp program help 
enrollees to develop those forms of recrea 
tion and those hobbies that they can con 
tinue later under normal living conditions? 
Junior enrollees will take readily to com- 
petitive sports. But a boxer is old at 
30; Babe Ruth, at 40, is through as an 
athlete. Few forms of competitive sport 
except golf can be continued through 
middle age. 

There is another type of recreation, 
however, that can be enjoved throughout 
life. I am thinking of recreation for 
| 


reiaxation. You do not need to 
reminded that President Roosevelt finds 
relaxation from the cares of state in his 
stamp collection. What about hobby) 
crafts, drawing, carving, magic, music 
dramatics, stamp collecting, nature study, 
archery, photography? You can extend 
the list. Any of these subjects will lend 
itself to group discussion and group 
effort. Each has a literature of its ow 
which is valuable not only for technical 


content but for its background = and 


connotation. 

In one camp a fossil-hunters club is 
almost the liveliest organization there 
Those men are learning geology, biology, 
and history, while in friendly rivalry to 
see who can gather the best collection 
Forty years from now they can be doing 
the same thing, either in a group or by 
themselves, and enjoying it even more. 

Archery is one of my hobbies. I am 
no Robin Hood or William Tell, but the 
first book I read on archery (a tome of 400 
pages) carried me back into history, 
hundreds of years, with a feeling of 


‘*WHAT is Your Hobby?’’ Asks Dean C. S. Marsh, of 


C. C. C. Camp Educational Advisers, Stressing Recrea- 


tion for Relaxation; Five Pillars of Mental Health 


comradeship for some of the famous 
haracters of bow and arrow days, that 
{ had never felt before. 

Then, too, many of these forms of 
recreation for relaxation have local and 
national organizations through which an 
enrollee can make interesting friends, and 
widen his horizon. 

Here is a statement of the National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene: ‘It is 
well to remember that for a well-rounded 
and well-adjusted life the following 
foundations are required: (1) Good phys- 
ical health, (2 An interesting job, (3 
Hobbies or pastimes that give relaxation 
und recreation, (4) Friends to confide in, 
5) A philosophy of life or religion that 
meets the need of the individual. It is 
possible, of course, to be a happy and 
healthy individual without having all 
five of these pillars of mental health, but 
each represents added insurance against 
a mental break-down. In instances where 
an entire life is centered around only one 
of these, there is always danger that it 
might be suddenly removed and_ the 
mental health of the individual endangered 
in consequence. The man who lives only 


for his job, without friends, recreation, 


hobbies, or cultural interests, is more 
hurt by unemployment than the man who 
at least has other interests to fall bac! 
on to keep his mind off his troubles.” 


9 


By the way, what’s vour own hobby 
* 


It is interesting to know that in Septem 
ber 45,522 enrollees in the CCC camps 
throughout the United States were par- 
ticipating regularly in supervised hobby 
activities. This information has been re- 
ported to the office of Dean Marsh by the 
respective camp educational advisers 
Editor. 

- * 


Copies of a radio address on ‘ Civiliai 
Conservation Corps”’ made October 24 
by Mr. Robert Fechner, Director, Emer 
gency Conservation Work, are availabl 
from the office of Guy McKinney, 
Publicity Director, Emergency Conserva 
tion Work, New Post Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. The address was 
broadcast over a Nation-wide network 
through the courtes\ of the Washington 
Star and the National Broadcasting 


Company. 





Education Now Plays a Major Role in C. C. C. Camp Life. 
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England to Train Jobless Youth 





T IS being increasingly realised in 
England that unemployment is in no 
way an isolated problem; it is one that 

affects almost every phase of life, and few, 
if any, of the outstanding social problems 
of our day are entirely unrelated to this 
great evil. 

In particular is it felt that the welfare of 
the young is gravely menaced by enforced 
idleness; that boys and girls who leave 
school at 14, with no prospect of a job, 
with nothing to make it worth whil 
training for a job even if they had the 
means, cannot fail to be exposed to the 
danger of demoralisation of mind and 
body; and that such young people cannot 
e best citizens of 


be expected to make t! 
the future. 

Such considerations as these find some 
reflection in our Unemployment Act of 
the present year, which, besides dealing 
with the main theme of insurance, and 
creating a new system of payment for 
those outside insurance, also makes cer- 
tain provisions for the young workers, 
from 14 to 18. These provisions are 
attracting so much comment, favourable 
and otherwise, in our own and other coun- 
tries, that it may be of interest to set 
down clearly exactly what the new Act 
proposes to do with regard to young 
people. 

It should be known that the school- 
leaving age in England is 14, and until 
last month the age of compulsory insur- 
ance was 16. Juvenile employment com- 
mittees have for many vears been advis- 
ing and helping boys and girls in industry, 
and their experience showed that a large 
proportion of them drifted out of sight 
during the 2 years between leaving school 
and entering the scheme of unemploy 
ment insurance. This 2 years’ gap is 
now closed by the act, and as from last 
month, the minimum age of insurance is 
to be the school-leaving age. Boys and 
girls must now, on leaving school, obtain 
an unemployment book, and have it 
stamped in the same way as an adult 
worker. For those between 14 and 16, 
the value of the stamp is 4d a week, half 
of which can be deducted by their em 
ployers from wages. 


* The English spelling has been retained throughout 
the article. 
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* MRS. MARGARET WINTRINGHAM, Former Member 
of Parliament, Tells of New Junior Training Centres 


being Established throughout England* 





Jenefits cannot be obtained until 30 


have been made, and for 


contributions 
children under 16 the benefits take the 
form of 2d a week dependents’ allowance 
for the unemployed person who main- 
tains the family, together with continued 
education. It is in the provision for con- 
tinued education that the new act steps 
outside the usual limits of unemployment 
legislation. Training centres and con- 
tinuation schools are, of course, already 
in existence in many parts of the country, 
but they have not covered the needs of 
all boys and girls, and attendance at 
them has not been a condition of receiv- 
ing unemployment benefit. The act now 
provides quite definitely for the estab- 
lishment of courses of instruction for 
unemployed boys and girls from 14 to 
18 years of age. Local education author- 
ities are made _ responsible for these 
courses, and their proposals must be 
approved by the Minister of Labour in 
order to merit a Government grant. The 
standard rate of grant payable in respect 
of Junior Instruction Centres will be 
equal to 75 percent of the net expenditure 
approved by the minister. 

There are many of us who feel that the 
raising of the school-leaving age to 15 is a 
piece of legislation that should have come 
first, and we deplore the delay of this very 
desirable step. But the half loaf offered 
by Junior Instruction Centres is better 
than no bread at all, and everyone con- 
cerned will try to make the best of what is 
offered in the act, and to insure that the 
“J. I. C.’s” should provide what will be 
really acceptable and valuable for the 
young people. The emphasis in these 
centers will be laid on practical subjects, 
but general education is not to be neg- 
lected. Certain subjects of general in- 
terest and utility will be included in the 
courses. For instance, in a centre about 
to be established in Lincoln City, English 
to cultivate the appreciation of good 
literature) and physical training, will be 


taught to all the pupils, and the remain- 
ing subjects of the course will be varied to 
meet the practical needs of different 
groups. For instance, there will be a 
technical or industrial course for those 
boys who have been engaged in or hope to 
be engaged in mechanical trades (the 
chief industry of Lincoln), and those who 
would be generally engaged as clerks or 
shop assistants will have shorthand, 
typewriting, and bookkeeping. 

For girls, as for boys, varied curricula 
will be provided to meet their needs. 
Some will require instruction to fit them 
for posts in shops and offices. Others 
will need domestic arts and crafts, and 
all will want cookery and domestic 
management. 

Fifteen hours a week is the time re- 
quired by the act for these courses. It 
should be realised that this period will 
not represent uninterrupted instruction for 
all who join, for the young people will be 
considered available for paid employment 
anytime it can be obtained. However, 
attendance during unemployed periods is 
necessary, for benefits can only be given 
to those who can show evidence of such 
attendance. 

In districts where the number of young 
unemployed does not justify the estab- 
lishment of a centre, the act provides for 
the formation of special classes, and in 
cases where the numbers are too small 
even for classes, arrangements are to be 
made to admit the unemployed boys and 
girls to suitable existing educational insti- 
tutions, such as technical colleges or art 
schools. No unemployed young worker 
is to be put to any expense in connection 
with this compulsory education. 

Some boys and girls who are in sec- 
ondary schools and can arrange to stay 
on, or who go on to secondary schools by 
means of scholarships, will be credited 
with 10 insurance contributions for each 


] 


{Contin ued on page ¢ J) 
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Electrifying Education 


READERS of this column will regret to 
learn that no word of the fate of Dr 
Frederick H. Lumley has been received 
since August 13, when he left Goathaunt 
Camp, Glacier National Park, and disap 
peared. For the past 3 years, Dr 
Lumley has been in charge of radio re 
search at Ohio State University and had 
prepared many articles, bulletins, and re- 
ports that commanded the highest respect 
in the field of education by radio. In 
addition to planning the Fifth Annual 
Institute for Education by Radio, Dr. 
Lumley’s principal contributions during 








the past school year were a monograph : 
entitled Broadcasting Foreign Language 
Lessons and a book entitled Measurement 

in Radio which have been published by 

the university. 

The University of Florida is continuing 
its Educational Hour and its Hour with 
the Masters over the university station 
WRUF. The former series is broadcast 
from 2-3 each afternoon excepting Sun- 
days and the latter daily from 3—4 p. m, 

RADIO is ung lestionably an aid to Thursday cxoepting Cacunmags: 
ition which will be used increasingly P. M. 
echools. To assist teachers, ScHoont  12:30- 1:30 National Farm and Home Hour—NBC Popular science, music and religion are 
prints here a log of weekly radio roe . 0: = oe ee asst being featured over radio station WCAL 
7 : ) } ational Congress of Parents and Teach- 
rograms announced for the coming ers—N B¢ at St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minn. 
won. These programs have educational 9.39 11.99 Economies in 5 Cities Getiad Quin 
’ : The log is not encvclopedic. For NBC 
further information, consult the program At its recent Kansas City meeting, 
director of the stations to which you listen. y Director W. I. Griffith of radio station 
You may also find useful the Educational Friday WOI, lowa State College of Agriculture 
Bulletin (monthly) available free upon A. Ba. and Mechanic Arts, was elected president 
est to the ‘National Broadcasting SESS See Aen eee of the National Association of Educational 
( . New York City. Time shown is P. win ; Broadcasters (formerly the Association of 
Eastern Standard ‘ 2 n seg ats mag rigs: College and University Broadcast Sta- 
2:30- 3:00 American School of the Air—CBS tions). Prof. T. M. Beaird, of the Uni- 
Monday 2:45- 3:00 Vocational Guidance—C BS versity of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla., was 
P. M. sis 00 General Federation of Women’s Clubs reelected secretary of the association. 
National Farm and Home Hour—NBC. 
Great Composers Hour—N BC 
) American School of the Air—CBS Saturday 
Radio Guild (dramas) —NBC A.M. Representatives of more than 30 na- 
America in Music—N BC . 10:30-11:00 Children’s Proerams—CBS tional organizations who met at the Ameri- 
) Dollars, Doctors, and Disease—C BS 11:30-11:45 Broadcasts for Children—CBS can Museum of Natural History in New 
, 12:30- 1:30 National Farm and Home Hour—NB‘ York to discuss motion-picture problems " 
\M. Tuesday P. M. unanimously approved a resolution to 
Your Child, Children’s Bureau, Depart- 5:30- 6:00 Our American Schools—N Bé cooperate and assist in establishing a 
ent of Labor—N Bt 7:45- 8:00 The Lawyer and the Public—CBS national film institute. 
nal Farm and Home Hour—NBC. 8:00- 8:20 Artin America—NBC 
P. M. 
American School of the Air—C BS Sunday The National Advisory Council on 
American Medical Association—N B¢ A. M. Radio in Education, 60 East Forty-second 
; ma see pana ta Series_-C Rs, 10:30-11:00 Music and American Youth—NB\ Street, New York, announces the publica- 
Tou and Yeu Geman P.M. tion of a monograph entitled Some 
12:30- 1:00 University of Chicago Round Table Dis- Public Service Broadcasting. This book- 
Pw. Wednesday cussion—N BC let considers the present and contem- 
National Farm and Home Hour—NBC IS45- 100 ane and Events in International plated use of broadcasting by national 
American School of the Air—CBS = voluntary associations with public-service 
National Student Federation—CBS 3:00- 5:00 New York Philharmonic Symphony objectives. 
Educa 1 in the News—NBC Orchestra—C BS 
National Radio Forum—NBC. 10:30-11:00 An American Fireside-——-NBC. [Continued on page 69) 
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TEACHERS’ MENTAL HEALTH 


HEADLINES in a metropolitan daily to 
the effect that 1,500 teachers in New York 
City are ‘“mertally unbalanced”’ recently 
startled not a few readers and possibly 
set a few persons fretting over their seem- 
ingly sad lot in belonging to so hazardous 
a profession. Those who read more than 
headlines (which are generally intended to 
be startling), will find the very prosy 
statement by the medical examiner of the 
board of education that the estimate was 
justified by the ‘‘ known incidence of men- 
tal disability ’’ in similar groups of workers. 
Figures run large in New York and 1,500 
is only about 4 percent of the total num- 
ber of teachers employed. Statistics col- 
lected recently by the New York State 
Department of Mental Hygiene indicate 
that 4 percent of persons born in the State 
‘‘may be expected to succumb to mental 
disease of one form oranother.”’ Whether 
New York school teachers ‘‘come up to 
the average” in this unfortunate respect 
is not proven. If it were the case it would 
not be because they are teachers, for a 
study of 700 teachers who were, or had 
been insane, published in 1931,' showed 





! Mason, Frances. Study of 700 Maladjusted School 
Teachers. Mental Hygiene, 15: 576-599, August 1931. 
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that ‘‘teaching as a profession did not 
seem to be the direct cause of their 
psychoses.” 

If physical health is linked at all closely 
with mental health, teachers should be less 
subject to mental abberation than most 
persons for the death rate of teachers is 
one of the lowest for any occupational 
class and their average annual absence 
from work on account of illness is far below 
that for other groups for which we have 
records. 

Even so, much might be done in many 
quarters to safeguard and improve the 
physical and mental health of teachers. 
School room conditions are often far from 
ideal and the nervous wear and tear to 
which the teacher is subject could fre- 
quently be reduced by better understand- 
ing between employer and employee. The 
teaching profession is a heal'hful one for 
those who are naturally and educationally 
fitted for it, but there is room for improve- 
ment. 

JAMES FREDERICK RoGers, M.D. 


———— x-- - — 


Note.—‘The Welfare of the Teacher’, Office of 
Education Bulletin 1934, no. 4, gives the results of a 
study of what is done, or not done, by school officials 
in the way of furnishing medical service and of granting 
sick leave and sabbatical leave. (Price 10 cents. ) 


$2,785,905 FOR EDUCATION 


A report of the ‘treasurer of the general 
education board for the year ended June 
30, 1934, recently filed in the office of 
Secretary of the Interior, Harold L. 
Ickes, shows an expenditure of $1,790,- 
900.81 for the education of whites, and 
$995,004.51 for the education of Negroes. 
The principal fund of the board, at the 
end of the year, amounted to $45,664,- 
670.50, invested in stocks and bonds. 


YEAR-ROUND GIFT 


We can’t escape taxing our minds at 
Christmas time selecting the proper gifts 
for the proper persons. 

Many readers of Scuoo. Lire may want 
to remember associates in education and 
others interested in affairs. <A 
year’s subscription to Scuoou Lire may 


school 


be worthy of consideration. 

Orders for Scuoou LIFE service sent to 
the Superintendent of Documents at the 
Government Printing Office between now 
and Christmas will include the September, 
October, and November issues, so that 
this year’s file may be complete. With 
the September issue also comes the useful 
free chart showing ‘the organization of the 
Federal Government in Washington. 

Send Scuoou Lire, a year-round gift, 
to your associates and other friends. 





I FOLLOW THE PLOW 





The brown monotony of it all 

The endless stretch of identical choc- 
olate rows; 

The 

The so-nearness of the hot sky; 

The 

The thousands of tiny shoots all alike, 


shivering heat of it all— 
green sameness of it all 


To be plowed day after day, day 
| after day; 

The weary creaking of my aching 
joints, 

The steady plod of the thumping 
hoo Sy 

And the upheaval my plowshare 
makes in the soil. 

The marvelous cycle of sun and rain, 

The glorious miracle of the forming 
ear, 

The yellow beauty of the parent 
stalk when all its work is done; 

The sweet security of a full bin, 

The blessed privilege, after all, 


Of helping God Almighty grow corn. 





GARLAND F, TAYLOR 
Brookhaven High School 
Brookhaven, Miss. 











BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE.—Garland F. Taylor, is the son 
of a Baptist minister and lived in Tennessee and 
Missouri before moving to Mississippi. Since gradu- 
ating from Brookhaven High School he has been attend- 
ing Tulane University, New Orleans. He is majoring 
in English, his other interests being music, drama, and 
track. He owes his interest in writing to his high- 
school English teacher, Miss Lucile Harris. 

Of ‘‘I Follow the Plow”’, he writes: ‘‘The plowing 
was far from being a vicarious experience. I have 
farmed on South Mississippi land and know the day 
and night sounds and smells, and the strange empti- 
ness that fills the land so drearily.”’ 

Reprinted from Younger Poets, an anthology of 
American secondary school verse, edited by Nellie 
B. Sargent (D. Appleton-Century Co 
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Educators’ Bulletin Board 


[Continued from page 55| 


Knighthood of Youth Club Guide 
New York, National Child Welfare Asso- 


ciation, Inc. [c1933] 108 p. illus. 25 
cents. 
A national club, for the elementary school, which 


places emphasis upon worth-while activities 
Chart. Class commendation castle out- 
line (19 by 25). 15 cents. 


Posters (printed in 3 and 4 colors, size 22 by 28 inche 
Map, the quest of the goodly knights; Build good 
habits; Join the quest of character. 75 cents each 
Four plays at 10 cents eac} From National Child 


Welfare Association, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 

The Old World Historical Background 
of Religious and Moral Edueation in 
Schools, by Henry Lester Smith, Robert 
Stewart McElhinney, and George Ren- 
wick Steele. Bloomington, Ind., Bureau 
of Cooperative Research, Indiana Uni- 
versity, 1934. 144p. 50cents. (Bulle- 
tin of the School of Education, Indiana 
University, v. 10, no. 4.) 

‘This study is the first of a series of three publications 
on the subject of religious and moral education in dif 
ferent types of schools. It deals with the historical 
background of present-day instruction in the field, up 
to and including the Post-Reformation period.’ 


State History 


Dramatic Episodes in the Establish- 
ment of Public Education in Pennsyl- 
vania, presented by Shippensburg State 
Teachers College in the Publie School 
Centennial Programs sponsored by the 
Department of Public instruction during 
Pennsylvania education week. Harris- 
burg, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
Department of Public Instruction, 1934. 
55 p. illus. 

A dramatization of the history of the struggles « 
the State to establish and maintain a system of free 


yf 


public schools. 


Marching Along, a pageant of educa- 
tion in Pennsylvania 1834-1934.  Pre- 
sented by the Class of 1934, June, of the 
Reading Senior High School. Reading, 
Pa., 1934. 20 p. 

A pageant of educational and social changes of a 
century, written and presented by high-school students 

Maryland Tercentenary, pageant 
sources. Issued by State Department of 
Education, Baltimore, Maryland. [Bal- 
timore, 1934] 99 p. illus. (Maryland 
school bulletin, vol. 15, no. 6.) 

Contains materials which can be used in one room 
rural schools, unified combinations of episodes for 
large and small elementary and high schools, and 
complete units for groups of schools. Includes sug- 
gestions for costumes and a bibliography. 

State names, flags, seals, songs, birds, 
flowers, and other symbols. A_ study 
based on historical documents giving 
origin and significance of State names, 
nicknames, mottoes ... by George Earlie 


[ Contin ued on page 6 2 | 
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Counting the Cost 





$ 


How Much the States Spend 


for 


Each Child’s Schooling 





LL publicly supported education 
could have been paid for by 9 
cents a day from each person of 

voting age in 1932. It cost 10 cents 
a day 2 years before. About 2 cents 
in addition would pay the bill for 
private education. Thus the 74,114,268 
persons of voting age in 1932, for 11 cents 
each day could educate 27,000,000 stu- 
dents in public institutions and 3,300,000 
more in private institutions. The annual 
cost per adult fos public education was 
$32.95; for private education, $7.04 in 
1931-32. This is $39.99 as compared 
with $44.34 in 1929-30. This shows that 
the schools have responded to the demand 
for economy although they were also at 
the same time being called upon to render 
service to more students than ever before. 

The total expenditure for all education, 
elementary, secondary, and higher, public 
and private, as shown for all educational 
institutions reporting these data for 1931- 


32, was $2,964,073,024, which was $270,- 


565,543 or 8.4 percent less than the schools 
spent in 1929-30, although there were 
556,399 (or 1.87 percent) more students 
enrolled than 2 years before. 

The average annual cost per child in the 
public school system varies greatly both 
from place to place and from State to 
State. The variations by States in 1931 
32 are presented graphically on a bar 
chart from the lowest cost in Arkansas, 
$31.70, to the highest cost in New York, 
$152.85, almost five times as much. 

On the map these costs are divided into 
six groups and all States in each group 
have the same cross-hatching. 

In the public elementary and secondary 
school system of the United States in 
1931-32 the average cost per pupil in 
average daily attendance for current ex- 
penses was $87.67. Current expenses in- 
clude all except expenditures for new 
grounds, buildings and equipment, and 
payment of debts. In 25 States the cost 


is below the average, and in 24 it is above. 








in Average Daily 
Attendance 
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\ 1 and Wisconsin are nearest the No ther cos group contains 
$1.57 } w and 44 cents above, States that are contiguous 
f The second gro ip, $56 to $70, includes 
> i the lowest expenditures, widel separated States Maine, West 
~ $50, the first group on the map, are Virginia, Florida, Texas, Alabama, and 
ntiguous territory in the southeast Uta Four of these States, however, 
the ¢ ntrv, where because of border o1 the lowest-cost group No 
S expe ditures for opera- State therefore, east of New Mexico and 
plants, especially for fuel, are very south of the Ohio and Potomac Rivers 
lhe lower standards of education for and the northern border of Oklahoma and 
Negro in these States also make the Arkansas has a cost equal to half of that 
pil cost low. If the costs were given of the highest State 
ls for white pupils only in States The third group, $73 to S90, includes 
g parate schools for colored and States In every part of the country except 
pils the would be much higher. the Southeast: Oregon and Idaho with a 
Cost Per Pupil in Average Daily Attendance 
(Dollars) 
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border line in the Northwest; 


( } l 


Ne WW 


Mey eco alone it the Southwest; 
North Dakota alone on the Canadian 
border; Nebraska, Kansas, and Missouri 


almost in the exact center of the country; 


Wiseor Sith 


and Indiana in the Lake region, 


and Marvland and Vermont in the East 
The fourt! group of States, S91 to S99 
are all in the northern half of the country 
Washington in the Northwest; South 
Dakota, Minnesota, and lowa bordering 


each other in the North Central portion; 
and Ohio, Pennsylvania, and New Hamp- 


shire in the East. 


The fifth group, $102 to $116, is com- 
posed of States in the Central West, the 
Lake region, the Atlantic 
Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, and 
zona in a from to 
Michigan and Illinois bordering on Lake 
Michigan; Massachusetts, Connect- 


icut, and Delaware on the east coast. 


In 


coast 
Ari- 


south; 


and 


line north 


and 


sixth group, $127 to $153, the 
States having the New 
York and New of 
Washington, D. C.; they are separated by 
the of the from the 
high-expense States of Nevada and Cali- 


the West 


the 


highest cost are 


Jersey, and the city 
rest country other 
fornia in 

Such a tremendous undertaking as the 
education of one-fourth of the total popu- 
lation at one time, 80 percent of which is 
in public schools, and 80 percent of the 
cost of which is financed by money from 
publie sources, necessitates a large outlay 
on school plants, grounds, buildings, and 
equipment. The approximate $10,000,- 
000,000 invested in these plants, and the 
$2,000,000,000 more in endowment funds 
invested for income purposes, is only about 
3.6 percent of the total national wealth 
for 1932, as estimated unofficially by the 
National Industrial Conference Board at 
$329.700,000,000. We certainly have not 
been extravagant in our investments in 
education when less than 4 percent of our 
national wealth is invested in the business 
in which more than 25 percent of the total 
population is occupied full time. Your 
work may be in an office, a factory, or a 
profession; the of the child is 
The of childhood 


youth is getting an education. 


work in 


school. business and 


Education is the largest business in the 
United States and demands consideration 


commensurate with its importance. 





* School Supply Code 


COPIES of the Code for School Supplies 
and Equipment Trade are available from 
the office of the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C., price 5 cents. 
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Educators’ Bulletin Board 
[Continued from page 60) 


Shankle. New York, H. W. Wilson 
Company, 1934. 512 p. illus. $3.50. 
The material in this book relating to each State has 


1 
f 
16 





been gathered together and re-published in a page 
booklet for Massachusetts, Minnesota, Virgir 
Washington, Each booklet llustrated with repr 
ductions of the State flag, bird, and flower in colors, 
and of the seal and State capitol in black and white 


Single copies, 25 cents 
Mental Hygiene 


Mental Hygiene of the School Child, by 
Percival M. Symonds ... New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1934. xi, 
321 p. $1.50. 


Emphasizes the positive, preventive aspects of 


mental hygiene in school situation 


New York’s State Program for the 
Education of Subnormals in the Public 
Schools, by Warren W. Coxe ... New 
York, The National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene, 1934. 7p. Free. 

Outlines the organization of special classes in New 
York State. 

Parent-Teacher Packets. No. 1, Meo- 
tal hygiene literature for beginners. 
No. 2, Mental hygiene for advanced 
readers. 

These packets may be secured from The National 
Committee on Mental Hygiene, 50 West Fiftieth 
Street, New York City, at the price of $1 each 


Music Education 


Human Values in Music Education, by 
James L. Murseli. New York, Newark, 
etc., Siiver, Burdett & Co., c1934. 388 p. 
$2.40. 

“This book attempts to formulate a statement in 
behalf of music, and to offer an interpretation of its 
values in terms of a social philosophy of education.”’ 

Music in the Grade Schools (Grades 
1—6), by Karl Wilson Gehrkens. Boston, 
C. C. Birchard & Co. [c1934]. 233 p 
Laurel Library). $2. 

Written for the teacher and supervisor of music 
service, the general administrator, and the young 
student in the field of music education. 


Modern Problems 


A Primer of the New Deal ... 2d rev. 
ed. by E. E. Lewis. Columbus, Ohio, 
American Education Press, Ine., 1934. 
64 p. illus., 35 cents. 

Gives in concise form the history of our Government 
from March 1933 through June 1934. Explains in detail 
what the new measures are and what they are designed 
to accomplish. 

Modern Problem Booklets. Columbus, 
Ohio, Education Press, Inc., 1934. 10 
cents each. 

A series of booklets on contemporary problems wit 
suggestions for class projects and references for further 
study. The titlesinclude: The banks and you; Infla- 
tion—What is the gold standard? Our newest prob- 
lem— Leisure; Our constitution—yesterday and today. 


Susan O. FuTTERER 
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League of Women Voters 





THE National League of Women Voters 
since its organization in 1920 has been 
interested actively in the responsibility 
for public education of the Federal, State, 
and local Governments of this country. 
This interest, which at first was centered 
largely in education for citizenship and 
the removal of illiteracy has broadened 
until now it covers practically the entire 
field of public education which is or may 
be affected by government. 

The foreword of the program of the 
department of government and education 
(1 of 6 program departments in the league) 
reads: “The League of Women Voters 
believes in education supported by public 
funds scientifically apportioned and effi- 
ciently administered. Education  sup- 
plied by properly trained personnel should 
be compulsory for all children and avail- 
able to adults. The league urges wider 
use of the school plant for the good of the 
community. The purpose of the depart- 
ment of government and educatien is to 
emphasize the responsibility which rests 
upon the voters to secure and maintain 
high standards in education through 
sound systems of administration and 
finance.” 

The program itself includes items on 
school finance—active work to secure 
adequate appropriations for the Federal 
Office of Education; study of the general 
question of Federal aid to education in 
the States, school budgets, ways of 
equalizing the burden of financial support 
and of meeting problems created by 
raising the school age; support of larger 
units for taxation and administration 
and the securing of sufficient funds to 
provide publie education of high standard 
based on adequate sources of revenue. 
It includes also study of State and local 
school systems and of administrative 
boards, support of high standards of 
training for teachers, analysis of provi- 
sions for teacher retirement funds, sup- 
port of the principle of free textbooks, 
study of the organization and financing 
of the public library, and the Federal 
Government’s emergency projects in edu- 
cation. 

The program of work is divided into 
items for active support and items for 
study with a view to possible future sup- 
port or in some cases opposition. From 
the national program of work the State 


* 





Mrs. Roscoe Anderson.* 


leagues select those items which are of 
most immediate importance to them in 
their States. All States join in support 


of Federal items. 


One State chairman in reporting to her 
State on the conferences of the department 
of government and education at the recent 
national convention said “The most 
significant fact developed from the dis- 
cussion was that all the States there need 
more State aid for schools and all have 
too many school districts.’”’ This sums 
up the recent activities of most of the 
State leagues. Through State confer- 
ences and local institutes on education, 
through radio talks, lobbying, publica- 
tions, study groups, and public meetings, 
leagues throughout the country are seek- 
ing to gain for themselves and to promote 
a better understanding of the critical 
present-day problems of the schools. 
They have concentrated to a great extent 
upon saving essential standards and 
services, upon securing for the future 
more scientific and stable systems of 
financing schools, and upon better and 
more economic administration through 
larger school districts. 

The League of Women Voters does not 
concern itself with the professional fields 


* Chairman League of Women Voters Department of 


Government and Education. 
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It believes that curriculum 


lucation. 


and the actual processes of education 


i be left to the professional educator, 
that league members as voters should 


themselves with the responsibility 


nt to provide a program of 


for improved personnel in government 
service and reform and readjustment of 
the country. The 
that both of these 


are fundamental to the main- 


the tax systems of 


league recognizes 
objectives 


tenance of an orderly and well directed 











education for all its citizens, especially social life which provides the necessary 
I ts ldre money for our schools, our welfare serv- 
During the next two years the depart- ices, and our public health programs. 
ment of government and education willadd Success in this campaign, even in small 
its support to that of other departments of | measure, will make for advances in public 
the ague for a Nation-wide campaign education. 
e . 
Explaining the F. D.1.C. 
* 

THE insurance of bank deposits by the benefit of the insurance. If a depositor 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation is has any amount in a bank up to and 
a development in the banking system including $5,000 he is fully insured. This 
which is of major importance to the does not mean that a depositor with an 
teachers of this country. account of $100 would receive $5,000 in 


Deposit insurance offers full protection 


for the savings of the vast majority of the 


thrifty men and women of the Nation and 
thus it is important to teachers as indi- 
viduals. It also gives a new feeling of 
securi to superintendents of schools who 
have responsibilitv for public funds. In 
addition, the social and economic impli- 
cations of deposit insurance provide a 


field of teachers in 


their professional duties. 


peculiar interest to 


The Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
Federal ageney 
De- 


surance means the protection of 


poration is a permanent 


created to insure deposits in banks. 
posit: it 
depositors against loss of their money in 
the event of a bank failure, regardless of 
for that Under the 

deposits are insured to a 


mum of $5,000 for each dep« itor. 


the reason failure. 


present law 
may 

On August 1, this year, 14,054 banks 
the fund. 


represents per- 


were members of insurance 
This about 93 


cent of all the licensed institutions in the 


number 


eountr 


Until recently it has been difficult for 


depositors to ascertain which banks are 
insured, but since October 1 of this year 
all insured banks are required to carry an 


official sign at all windows where deposits 
are received, announcing they are insured. 
The Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion also has available at Washington 
hlets which explain the insurance in 

These should be of special interest 
to teachers. 

The $5,000 maximum of insurance for 
each depositor fully protects more than 
97 percent of all the depositors in closed 


banks. All types of deposits have the 
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the the bank but it 
mean that he would get all of his $100. 
Depositors who have more than $5,000 in 
the bank would get the first $5,000 from 
the would have the 
chance of the rest of their 
deposit from the liquidation of the bank’s 


assets. 


event closes, does 


Corporation and 


obtaining 


On August | the depositors of five closed 
banks had been paid by the Corporation. 
Fully 99 percent of 
received all of their money in these pay- 
offs. 
commented on the difference between the 


these depositors 
In each of these instances observers 


old and the new order in bank suspensions. 


A few years ago a bank failure meant 
long lines of angry depositors milling 
about the doors of the bank. Police 


reserves were frequently 


followed counter-charges, crim- 


necessary. 
Charges 
In most 
was months, frequently years, 
the depositors of the 
institution received even a part of their 
money. 


ination followed recrimination. 
cases it 


before closed 


With large amounts of cash frozen in 
the bank, the 


closed business in com- 





Free Pamphlet 


CHOOL LIFE readers may 
S obtain from the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation, 
Washington, D. C., a free pamphlet 
explaining in question and answer 
form the operation and organiza- 
tion of the F. D. I. C. 














hard blow and this 


was frequently 


munity received a 


serious situation aggra- 
vated by the tendency of people to cur- 
tail their usual buying because the danger 
was brought so forcibly 
the bank 


started and 


of losing money 
to their 
Hoarding often 
the stability of other banks 

But a bank 
insurance presents a different picture. If 


minds by failure. 


endangered 
failure under deposit 
an insured bank closes depositors have 
no need for worry. As soon as a receiver 
is appointed for the bank representatives 
of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion begin paying depositors. They need 
only their books or other 
evidence of the bank’s deposit debt to 
the their 

The result is that business can 
with the 
structure of community. 


pass some 


receive insured amount of 
account. 
no strain on 
the 


The social value of this method is at once 


proceed as usual 


economic 


apparent. 

It must not be assumed that this aid 
to the depositors by the Corporation is a 
mere gift. The Corporation expects. to 
get its money back by liquidation of the 
bank’s 
paid he assigns his insured claim against 
the bank to the Corporation. Thus, the 
into the depositors’ 
which the 


Leo T. 


Crowley, chairman of the Corporation, 


assets. As each depositor is 


Corporation steps 


shoes and does the waiting 


depositors formerly had to do, 


believes that this method is the sound way 
to handle the problem. 

‘With the depositors paid the liquida- 
tion of the bank’s assets can proceed on a 


businesslike and conservative basis’’, 
he said. ‘‘Under the old method of 
liquidation there was a_ tremendous 


amount of from depositors 
demanding their money or at least a part 
of it. This pressure frequently resulted 


in an unwise disposal of assets in an at- 


pressure 


tempt to obtain ready cash to pay depos- 
The method eliminates this 
danger and assures the maximum return 
the Thus, the 
by receiving 
their money immediately and the Cor- 
protected by being repaid 
It seems to 


itors. new 


sale of the assets. 
protected 


from 
depositors are 
poration is 
from the sale of the assets. 
me that this is the sensible way to handle 
bank failures.” 
MIcHAEL GRIFFIN 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





* Congress at Prague 


THE Eighth International Philosophical 
Congress was held at Prague in Septem- 
with more than 600 philosophers 
from 20 different countries in attendance. 
Dr. J. Kremar, Czechoslovak Minister of 
Education, welcomed the delegates. 


ber, 
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Schools and the P.W.A. 


[Continued from page 52] 


ments to grants only of 30 percent of the 
cost of labor and materials to be used on 
their projects. This has released the 
money allotted for loans to them and 
enabled P. W. A. to reallot it to other 
projects still on the waiting list. Nearly 
$40,000,000 already has been released in 
this way for expansion of the public 
works program, and a steady flow of 
requests for changing allotments from 
combined loans and grants to grants only 
is coming in. 

Let us consider for a moment this figure 
of $122,000,000 for P. W. A. aided non- 
Federal schoo! construction in terms of 
the entire national picture. From 1920 
to 1930 predepression years, the United 
States schools spent annually an average 
of about $350,000,000 on capital outlays. 
On this basis P. W. A. aid in school con- 
struction this year is close to 35 percent of 
the annual average amount of school 
capital outlay made during the so-called 
prosperous era. 

But expenditures for new schools and 
libraries have been greatly decreased since 
1930. School construction for the last 
fiscal year reported to the Federal Office of 
Education was for 1932, and capital 
outlays for that year for schoo! sites, 
buildings, furniture, etc., totaled $210,- 
996,262, and the greater part of this sum 
had been provided by the sale of bonds 
effected previous to 1931. By the 
1932-33 fiscal year, school budgeting for 
capital outlays had practically ceased. 

Thus it is apparent that P. W. A. is the 
major factor in aiding the school construc- 
tion that will go forward this year. In 
fact it is reasonable to assume that 75 
percent and more of the school construe- 
tion in the United States during the 
1934-35 year will have been financed or 
encouraged through P. W. A. aid. 

There remains, of course, the possibility 
that Congress will extend Public Works. 
Administrator Harold L. Ickes has ex- 
pressed the wish that Congress continue 
the program. It is the opinion of the 
administrator that the program has 
justified itself and should be carried for- 
ward until such time as private capita] 
and industry provide a greater volume of 
employment than they are now providing. 

If Congress does put additional money 
at the disposal of P. W. A. it will mean two 
things to schools: First, that requests for 
allotments now on file can be considered, 
and second, that the books may be re- 
opened to permit the filing of additional 
requests for grants and/or loans for 
further school and library construction. 
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Notes 


on the Emergency Education 


Program 





UNCLE SAM now spends about three 
and a half million dollars a month on the 
Emergency Education Program. 


This includes the amount appropriated 
to aid needy college students. 


Lewis R. Alderman and Cyril F. 
Klinefelter, of the Office of Education, 
directors of the program, are kept busy 
administering this amount of money 
every 30 days. 


Right now they are kept very busy 
making technical interpretations of ques- 
tions asked in hundreds of letters from 
superintendents of schools throughout 
the country. Many of the questions 
also deal with relief and must be answered 
by relief administrators as well. 


Adult education, one of the major 
branches of the Emergency Education 
Program, is doing much toward ac- 
quainting parents with what schools of 
today are trying to accomplish. One 
State superintendent reports added in- 
terest of adults not only in education for 
themselves but also for their children. 
Education in education may be a worth- 
while result. 


Very useful in emergency adult educa- 
tion work is the ‘‘ Manual for Teachers 
of Adult Elementary Students”, 186 
pages, a limited number of copies of 
which are available free to teachers from 
the F. E. R. A. Edueational Division. 
It is said that there are still 12,000,000 
men and women in the United States 
who are in need of elementary instruc- 
tion ranging from primary’ through 
seventh-grade levels. 


Rh 


Emergency nursery schools are func- 
tioning again this year. Last year 
approximately 65,000 children were cared 
for in 3,000 emergency nursery school 
units. Since last term special training 
in universities, normal schools, institutes, 


and child research centers has been given 
emergency nursery school teachers in an 
endeavor to raise the standard of emer- 
gency nursery school education during 
1934-35. 


Dr. Mary Dabney Davis, who launched 
the F. E. R. A. emergency nursery school 
program, has returned to the Office of 
Education as full-time nursery-kinder- 
garten-primary specialist. 


Dr. Grace Langdon, formerly of the 
Institute for Child Development, Colum- 
bia University, and Mrs. Jane E. Lubald, 
former critic teacher at Columbia Uni- 
versity, will carry on the administrative 
functions. Dr. Langdon has worked very 
closely with Dr. Davis in the emergency 
nursery school development since its 
inception a year ago. 


An assistant to Dr. Ambrose Caliver in 
the F. E. R. A. Negro educational work 
has been named. The assistant is James 
A. Atkins, of Denver, Colo. Mr. Atkins 
will assist Dr. Caliver in developing favor- 
able attitudes toward Negro education 
projects on the part of public officials, and 
in informing Negroes concerning projects 
and procedures. 


How vocational teachers in agriculture 
and home economics can assist with rural 
rehabilitation programs under the F. E. 
R. A. is suggested in a recent notice sent 
out from the F. E. R. A. Education Divi- 
sion (E-35 no. 3537). Lawrence West- 
brook, Assistant Relief Administrator, 
suggested discussions along this line be- 
tween superintendents of schools and 
State supervisors of home economics and 
vocational agriculture. He also sug- 
gested how home economics, vocational 
agriculture, and relief teachers could be 
used in connection with this project in 
rural counties. 


Approximately 31 or 32 States are now 
carrying on some parent-education activ- 
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s under F. E. R. A. supervisior Dr. 
Muriel W. Brown is the parent-educa- 
t specialist for the Educational Divi- 

e F. E. R. A 
Mimeographed releases on _ policies 
y ! ng parent-education activities in 


States, a list of motion-picture films 


i ication, and other use- 


parent e¢ 


rmatiol! regard to emergency 
education programs are available 
i l the Education Division, Federal 
Emergeney Relief Administration, Wash- 
y D. ¢ 
Sixteen training centers for teachers it 
rs education and 28 summer 
schools for unemployed women were 
esta hed by the . E. R. A. during 


, 
schools 


Fr 
R for 
inemploved were held in college 
yuildings, old summer hotels, %w.cs 
Girl 


Chief emphasis in these schools 


e past summer esident 


wome! 
Scout camps, and _ private 
omes 
vocational training or guidance, 
11s iIssion of current economic questions, 


English, health education and recreation, 


general adult education, rehabilitation 


and handicraft. 


Kdu 


Division 


Workers’ 
the 


\ bulletin ‘* Concerning 


eatiolr issued monthly by 


of Emergency Educational Projects of 


the | | ie dies 


school officers, relief administrators, teach- 


will be mailed to State 


ers and workers’ education organiza- 


tions Individual cannot be 
filled 


individuals, however, copies are placed in 


requests 
Wherever there are requests from 
libraries If your library does not receive 
notify the Specialist in Workers’ 
Edueation, F. EK. R \ 
Washington, D. C. 


a ce py > 


headquarters, 


See the September issue of ScHOOL 
Lire for the first fall news of the Emer- 
geney Education Program. (Order direct 


from Superintendent of Documents, Gov 


ernment Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C., price 10 cents As additional 
information concerning this important 


Government 
Mr. Hopkins’ 
report it. 


project is 
office, 


announced by 


ScHoout Lire will 








The Colleges 





* 


Placement of College Graduates. A survey 


1933 


universities, 


October of 531 outstanding col- 


eges and not including 
revealed 315 maintained 


They 


d 16,298 students as teachers and 


> 1] 
or colleges, 


ovment offices of some sort. 


5,692 students occupations apart from 


teacl These colleges enrolled over 


ing. 


100,000 men and women. 


student Loan Funds. Last year 30,757 
tudents borrowed $3,418,000 in 531 
olleges. Most of these funds were 


ivailable in the following types of insti- 
State-controlled 
col trolled 


universities, 


itions: 


privately colleges and uni- 


ersities, Protestant denominational 


coeducational institutions, and inde- 
pendent schools of technology. 
Scholarsi Lps and , ellowships. This Vyear 


about 33,000 students will receive some 
$6,000,000 in scholarships and a smaller 
group will receive nearly a million dol- 


irs in graduate fellowships. 


Defi ed Tuitions 
12,000 


About 25,000 men and 


women were allowed to defer 


their tuition payments last vear. 


Pent jl 
ed 


The Committee on Higher 
the for the 


ania. 


ication of Commission 
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Study of Edueational Problems in 
Pennsylvania is making a comprehen- 
sive study of demands being made upon 
institutions of higher learning, the ex- 
tent to which existing service is meeting 
requirements and the adjustments and 
expansions, if any, that may be needed 


Dr. Ralph D. Hetzel, 


president of Pennsylvania State College, 


in the future. 
is chairman, and Dr. Harlan Updegraff 
has been appointed as educational con- 
sultant. The survey will inelude pos- 
sibilities for provision of future educa- 
tional opportunity for the increasing] 
large number of high-school graduates 


unable to attend college. 


Phi Beta Kappa.—At the Triennial Coun- 
cil of the United Chapters of Phi Beta 
Kappa, Prof. Clark 8. Northup, Cornel! 
University, was reelected president. 

Those elected as members of the senate 

were Owen D. Young, chairman of the 

board, General Electric Co.; David A. 

Robertson, Goucher College; John Kirk- 

land Clark, New York State Board of 

Law Examiners; John Huston Finley, 

New York Times; Theodore H. Jack, 

Randolph-Macon Woman’s College; 

Bryant Conant, Harvard 

Frank Pierrepont Graves, New 


James Uni- 
versity; 


York State Commissioner of Education; 


Ellen Fitz Pendleton, Wellesley Col- 
lege; Walter Lippmann, editor and au- 
thor; 


versity; 


Christian Gauss, Princeton Uni- 


Hollon Yale 


University; George Henry Chase, Har- 


Augustine Farr, 


vard University; and William H. Craw 
ford, 


Germany.—The 


Allegheny College 

Ministry of Education 
has limited the number of new students 
mav be 


who admitted to the German 


universities and technical high schools 
to 15,000, 5 percent of whom may be 
“The 
schools released in the spring of this 
39,579 the 


maximum ruling of the Education Min 


females German preparatory 


vear graduates Under 
istry the number obtaining the right to 
university training reduced to 
15,000. Of the latter, 8,000 male and 
1,000 female students entered the labor 
service army as the final preparation.’ 
New York Times.) This fall only 1,000 
men and 700 women will enter the uni- 
the rigid 
These figures pre- 


was 


versities, having passed re- 


quirements set up. 
sent a striking contrast with higher 
the United States, where 


more than 307,000 new students enter 


education in 


the colleges and universities annually; 
42 percent are women. 
College of Idaho.—Of a senior class of 47 
last June, 21 are 
gaged in the teaching profession; only 
1 student 
to find a position; 12 others are em- 


graduated now en- 


who so desired was unabie 


ploved; and 4 will continue graduate 
work. 
Columbia 


College now offers a new degree—doc- 


University, N. Y.—Teachers 
tor of education. 

Cornell University, N. Y.—Athletics will 
be controlled by a committee of three, 

director of the 

Sibley Sehool of Mechanical Engineer- 


Professor Diederichs, 
ing, chairman; Professor English, of the 
department of economics and Comp- 
troller Charles D. Bostwick. They will 
coordinate the activities of the athletic 
association (intercollegiate sports), and 
those of the 


(intramural 


department of physical 
sports). For- 


merly the intercollegiate athletics were 


education 


directed by the graduate manager of 
athletics directly responsible to the 
athletic association; no change in per- 
sonnel, however, is involved. The 


newly appointed committee will have 
charge of athletic policies and general 
supervision of all athletic expenditure. 
Goucher College, Md. ~This fall Goucher 
enters upon an educational program of 
exceptional character, giving up 
its’? as measured by time units, and 


‘ 


‘cred- 


substituting a group of measurements 
of student progress toward the attain- 


[Continued on page 70] 
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The VOCATIONAL 


Summary 
* 


Home Economics 


- Agriculture 


Rehabilitation 


Trade and Industry 





XPANSION of the part-time and 
continuation classes constitutes a 
definite need of the vocational 

agriculture program for the future, ac- 
cording to a report of the California 
Department of Education. The report 
points out that young men out of high 
school are finding it increasingly difficult 
to establish themselves either in self- 
industry or in outside employment before 
they reach the age of 20 or 21 years. 
These young men are demanding a con- 
tinued contact with the agricultural de- 
partment in the high school through con- 
tinuation classes for from 1 to 3 years 
after graduation. A number of depart- 
ments have set up such continuation 
classes on a permanent basis, and more 
are doing so each vear. 


Good news 


In the annual report of the Washington 
State Department of Education it is 
explained that ‘“‘the educational situation 
has materially improved for the schools 
during the past year. 
occupational tax law provided additional 
State money for reimbursement to schools, 


The passage of the 


which has put a very high percentage of 
the schools on a cash basis... This is the 
first year State aid has been available to 
the schools for the conduct of the voca- 
tional program. This State aid, together 
with the funds from the George-Ellzey 
Act, will make it possible to establish 
agricultural departments in all the high 
schools of the State that have the mini- 
mum number of farm boys necessary to 
economically offer such instruction. This 
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is assuming, of course, that the present 
Federal funds for agriculture will continue 


to be available.”’ 
Emergency agriculture 


The California State Department of 
Education reports that almost 5,000 
persons were given emergency assistance 
by the vocational agriculture teachers 
in California high schools last year. In 
their teaching programs, instructors em- 
phasized live-at-home projects. Hot-bed 
plants, some of them grown in school 
gardens, were furnished farmers and others 
in local communities; canning kitchens 
were operated; year-round gardens ar- 
ranged for; assistance given in planning 
and carrying out family budgets; meats 
cured; and soil, orchard, and poultry im- 
provements carried out on local farms. 
In many communities throughout the 
State, the vocational agriculture teachers 
were called upon to give instruction to 
groups of farmers on different phases of 
agriculture. Such instruction dealt with 
cotton varieties, seed corn, tick eradica- 
tion, soil improvement crops, meat curing, 
farm terracing, pruning, inoculation of 
livestock, meat cutting, rural sanitation, 
beautification and landscaping of home, 
school, and church grounds, breeding ani- 
mals, pecan culture, orcharding, coopera- 
tive buying and selling, farm shop work, 
and fruit and vegetable canning. More 
than 17,000 farmers were reached in these 
group meetings. A thousand seventh- 
grade students also took advantage of a 
short unit agricultural course set up in a 
number of schools in the State. This 


course was established as a resuit of a 
survey which showed that of the students 
who drop out of school upon completing 
the seventh grade, a large number return 
to their home farms and eventually be- 
come farmers. 


Food for thought 


Food for thought on the part of both 
teacher and pupil was brought to light in a 
survey of practices and conditions in the 
homes of 125 families in an Iowa city. 
This study made by a student in the voca- 
tional home economics class of the local 
High School disclosed, among other 
things, that (1) 6 percent of the home- 
makers ceased their formal school training 
in grade school, 34 percent in high school, 
and 30 percent in college; (2) only 18 per- 
cent reported that they had a definite 
written plan for spending the family 
income, and 61 percent had no such plan 
whatever, whether written or not; (3) the 
diet of the children in many families was 
lacking in fruits, vegetables, eggs, milk, 
and whole-grain cereals. The results of 
the study indicated the need for adult 
homemaking classes for instruction § in 
spending the family income, planning 
and serving meals, selecting clothing, 
and protecting and improving child 
health. Other cities might benefit from a 
similar survey. 


Home economics scores 

Fifty-seven replies to a questionnaire, 
returned by parents of girls taking home- 
making courses in a Wisconsin high school 
last vear, give someidea of the value they 
place upon these courses as compared 
with other courses. In comparison with 
other courses homemaking was indicated 
as being ‘‘much more valuable” on 7 
returns, ‘‘more valuable’’ on 11 returns, 


“as valuable” on 36 returns, ‘‘less valua- 
ble’ on 2 returns, and ‘‘much less 
valuable” on 1 return. Those who voted 
homemaking less valuable than other 
subjects regarded English, history, and 
business arithmetic as more important. 


Shopwork in Virginia 


Early in 1930 the Virginia State Board 
of Education requested the State super- 
visor of trade and industrial education 
to promote general shop courses of a non- 
vocational nature in centers throughout 
the State. The objective of such courses, 
which have been established in 7 of 
the larger cities and 2 smaller cities, is 
to familiarize pupils with certain manipu- 
lative skills. Combinations of any four 
of the following courses may be offered in 
these general shop classes: Mechanical 
drawing, electrical house wiring, electrical 
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, apparatus repairing, sheet- 
, machine shop practice, print- 
v bricklaving, automobile mechanics, 
rad servicing and repairing, furniture 
g, including woodworking machine 
p nbing and general metal 
g and weaving, and mechan- 
( terials 


Stores cooperate 


last 


Idaho, 


U Sé year, a COo- 
r e course in salesmanship was in- 
s1ugurated on an extremely practical basis 
St r ts enrolled in this course spent on¢ 
Al ( ilf hours each school day in the 
clas n studying the fundamental prin- 
ciples of salesmanship and the balance of 
the da and Saturdays in actual sales 
Ds I wal department stores Their 

the stores was super- 

34 } their instructor who 

a number of vears of 


perlence 


Enrollment jumps 


( rtailment of State funds 
f itional education has 
made it npossible to expand 
appre y the trade and in- 
dustrial training program in 


Ore the annual report from 
that State discloses Fortu- 
at , however, it has been 
possi! e, through Federal Emer- 


Re 


mnsiderable 


ef funds to provide 


for a ec increase in 


enrollment in programs already 


Under these funds 


classes have been offered in in- 


f teaching programs 
in States affected 
North 

it 


further adjustment 
by 


Da 


neces 


dro 
kota agriculture 


has necessary 


the ight For example, 
teachers found 
sary to revamp their programs to include 
of food 
for the farm family and feed for livestock 
To assist teachers in making this adjust 
ment the Department of Agricultural 
Education, North Dakota State C 


has prepared a series of 


on the conservation 


instruction 


rie 


dis 


suggested 


1 drought problems, together 


cussions O1 
with a citation of references on these 
problems. In addition, district confer- 
ences in which these problems are dis 


been arranged by the State 
Other States 


thei 


cussed have 


Department of Education 


similar measures in 


their 


are 
efforts 


adult farmers 


adopting 


to adjust instruction for 





afte placement, more than three times 
the amount of money spent on their re 
abilitation More than 1,200 crippled 
persons were on the live roll of the State at 
the end of the vear, including 502 who 


had been surveved for rehabilitation, 366 


process of rehabilitation, 289 in school 


and employment training, 39 prepared for 
and looking for work, and 12 being fol- 
lowed up in their work to insure successful 
rehabilitation before closure of their cases 


Personnel changes 


Barnhart has been reappointed 


Chit of the Commercial Education 
Service in the Division of Vocational 
Education, Office of Education, from 
which position he resigned in October 1934 
to accept a place on the staff of the College 


of the Citv of New York, where 
he offered 
commercial in the 
School of While in 
New York, Mr. Barnhart com- 


role ted 


courses on teaching 
subjects 


Business. 


the requirements for a 
at 
Columbia 
Rose 


appointed 


master’s degree Teachers 


College, University 


Miss 


eenuy 


Cologne was re- 
itinerant 
teacher trainer for parent edu- 
the office of the de- 
partment of education, Kansas 
Miss Miss 
Marion Quinlan, who resigned 
to be married 

Miss Bervl 
appointed teacher 
the Ohio State Department of 


cation in 


Cologne succeeds 


Cone has beet 


trainer by 


Education, with headquarters 


terior decorating, arts and crafts, Oscar L. Chapman, Assistant Secretary of the Interior, M. L. Wilson, A at Miami University. 
hI 1: “al tant Secretary of Agriculture, and Verne Burnett, Vice President of the * ; 
f t "reading y rel _— . : , » rs St: 
rca » Commercia General Foods Corporation, deciding upon the Star American Farmer, the Mr. C. O. Henderson, State 
art, Carpe wry, tailoring, ining, winner of $500 in an innual contest sponsored by the Weekly Kansas City St s ipervisor of vocational agri- 
g, landscape gardening, Members of the Future Farmers of America, national organization of tx culture in north Mississippi, 
, . studving vocatio grit t » he United States, compete for cash 1 ‘ ’ 
dre vkir g, wood earving, auto udving cational a ulture in the nited ite ( ipete for py has been granted a vear’s leave 
this contest An account of the Future Farmers convention kK ( . ¢ ‘ 
mechanics, ornamental plaster- vill appear in December SCHOOL LIF! of absence to accept an appoint- 


ing, cooking, practical hursing, 


trade mechanical drawing, art letter work, 
di g, first aid and safety, and metal 
we h Ly 
Drought problems 
\ istments made by teachers of 
vocational agriculture in the type of 
instruction in their adult or evening 


classes for farmers in the past year have 
tributed to the 
Reeog- 


col in a large measure 


interest created in these classes. 


go the necessity of incorporating in 
the courses offered in these classes infor- 
mat and instruction which would 
appeal to farmers in the present situa- 
tic teachers have placed emphasis 
upon commodity-control programs, farm 
financing, and farm reorganization and 
management. More recently, also, a 
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Mississippi's record 


disabled 


women 


One hundred and thirty-five 
102 
rehabilitated by the department of civilian 


persons men and 33 were 


rehabilitation in Mississippi during the 


past vear. Seventy-four of these were 
crippled by disease, 39 by public accidents, 
15 by employment accidents, and 7 had 
congenital deformities. Seventy-nine were 
trained and placed by college training and 


35 


had hospital treatment and 67 were given 


by employment training. Thirty-six 


artificial appliances. Maintenance was 


provided for 28. These crippled persons 
are working in 37 kinds of employments. 
Nearly all of them are on jobs in which 


they will receive promotion after the first 


vear and are already earning, the first year 


ment as land-planning consult- 


ant for Mr. A. P. Fatheree, 


Mississippi. 


former master agricultural teacher of 
Mississippi, who has held teaching posi- 
tions in three different counties in the 
State succeeds Mr. Henderson. 


Economy of rehabilitation 


The average weekly earnings of a group 


of 121 rehabilitated persons studied in 
Massachusetts recently was $14.31 as 


compared with $1.90 prior to their rehabil- 
The -$12.41 
represent an annual pay roll of 
more than $78,000. 


itation. increased earnings 
weekly 
It is significant that 
many of these persons were placed at the 
minimum scale paid in the various occupa- 

Their 
ch } 


less than they 


tions. earnings, therefore, are 


eventually. 


M. 


will be 


mu 


CHARLES ARTHUR 
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Other Countries Tell Us 





ET’S review our eighth grade geog- 
raphy just long enough to get an 
idea of the divisions of the British 

Commonwealth of Nations, not those 
parts like Canada, Australia, and the 
Union of South Africa that are known as 
self-governing dominions and deal with 
the British Government through the 
Dominions Office, but the smaller areas 
that are termed “non-self-governing.”’ 
They are many. In Africa are Kenya, 
Uganda, Zanzibar, Nvasaland, Seychelles, 
Somaliland, Basutoland, Northern Rho- 
desia, Nigeria, Gambia, Gold Coast, 
Ashanti, Sierra Leone, Tanganyika, Togo- 
land, and others. Included in the Asiatic 
realms of the Commonwealth are Ceylon, 
Hong Kong, Straits Settlements, Feder- 
ated Malay States, Malay States not 
included in the federation, and many 
smaller areas. In the Western Hemi- 
sphere are Bermuda, the Falkland Islands, 
British Guiana, British Honduras, and the 
British West Indies, which comprise the 
Bahamas, Barbados, Jamaica, Leeward 
Islands, Windward Islands, and Trinidad. 

We have named 31 divisions, by no 
means all of them, that are within the 
administration of the colonial office in the 
Commonwealth Government. This great 
colonial empire of over 50 separate units 
with a total area of approximately 
1,925,733 square miles and a population 
of 56% millions includes practically all 
races of mankind, speaking hundreds of 
different languages and dialects and living 
in conditions varying from savagery to 
modern twentieth-century surroundings. 
The policy of the colonial office is, ‘“ with 
regard to all the inhabitants, irrespective 
of race or religion, to maintain order, to 
administer justice, to promote health and 
education, to provide means of communi- 
cation and transport, and generally to 
promote the industrial and commercial 
development of the country.”’ 

The policy includes provision for edu- 
eation and these colonies have school 
systems, some of them a century or more 
old, that are administered by the colonial 
office. That office feeling the need of 
expert advice, especially with respect to 
tropical Africa where difficulties are many 
and great and the colonies have been 
acquired mainly in the past 50 years, 
appointed in 1923 an advisory committee 
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* HOW the Advisory Committee on Education in the 


Colonies Provides for Education of Millions of All Races— 


by James F. Abel 





on native education in tropical Afriea. 
That committee was so valuable an aid 
that in 1928 the office decided to extend 
the service to all the colonies. According- 
ly the original committee was dissolved 
and an advisory committee on education 
in the colonies was appointed as_ of 
January 1, 1929. 

Briefly its duties are to (a) advise on 
any schemes for improving education 
that may be referred to it by the colonial 
office, (6b) submit to the office recom- 
mendations on subjects relating to colonial 
education, and (c) keep informed of the 
progress and needs of education in the 
colonies. 

Think for a few minutes of the educa- 
tion matters with which the office must 
deal and which it may refer to the advisory 
committee for advice. The old, old 
language question, a most prolific source 
of bitterness and trouble is always present. 
Shall the children be taught in and through 
their mother tongues many of them spoken 
only by small communities, backed by no 
textbooks and literatures, and with no 
corps of teachers trained to handle them? 
Or, shall English be used in all the schools 
and all the grades? John Brinsley in 
1622 addressed to the council and com- 
pany for Virginia and to ail other gover- 
nors within His Majesty’s dominions A 
Consolation for our Grammar Schooles in 
which he laid out a plan of instruction 
mostly in Latin grammar and literature to 
be used “‘more specially for all those of 
the inferiour sort, and all ruder countries 
and places; namely, for Ireland, Wales, 
Virginia with the Sommer Islands, and for 
their more speedie attaining of our 
English tongue by the same labour, that all 
may speake one and the same language.” 
But policies of language repression and 
the enforcement of a common tongue 
haven’t been very successful in the three 
centuries since Brinsley wrote, and the 
committee, with regard to native lan- 
guages in Africa, says in effect that the 


vernacular is to be used in the early 
stages of education and throughout 
school life but the native must have the 
opportunity to acquire English and have 
access to the vast body of experience 
embodied in English literature. 

Compulsory attendance, the attitude 
toward tribal customs and religions, ecop- 
eration with and aid to missionary schools, 
developing native arts and _ industries, 
training and recruiting an administrative 
and teaching corps, in short all the prob- 
lems connected with setting up and main- 
taining any school system, plus a host of 
special difficulties arising from the condi- 
tions peculiar to the colonies, must be 
handled by the colonial office and may 
by it be referred to the advisory com- 
mittee on education in colonies. 

Naturally the committee must repre- 
sent the views of many interests, so among 
others its membership includes represen- 
tatives of the Catholic and Protestant 
churches, the head of a college in both 
Oxford and Cambridge, the principal of 
the London Day Training College, two 
experienced women educators, representat- 
ives from the three parties in Parliament, 
and members with long experience in 
colonial administration. 

The committee has its headquarters at 
2 Richmond Terrace, Whitehall, S. W. 1, 
London, where a joint secretary is regu- 
larly stationed. It meets usually once a 
month and directors of education and other 
officers from the colonies who may be in 
Engiand are asked to attend. Its expenses 
are met by the colonial governments that 
wish to participate in its services. 

It publishes a quarterly journal, Over- 
sea Education, devoted to educational 
research and experiment in tropical and 
subiropical areas, now in its sixth volume, 
in which the proceedings of the commit- 
tee’s meetings are abstracted, and many 
interesting views are expressed. I select 
somewhat at random from the titles of 
articles: The Adaptation of Intelligence 
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'¥ Tropical Africa; The Arab 
Gil School of Zanzibar; Bantu Musie 
Ke 1; The Language Question ia 


West \frica; The 
Englis People; and 
; ; 


Primitive in Some 


Chinese Culture in 
ng Kong 
The committee is active. In its short 


ttle more than 5 vears, it has 


il¢ i 


advised on many local proposals for 


changes in the education system, pre- 


pared memoranda on such subjects as 


grants-in-aid, and aims and methods of 


language teaching in the colonies, and 


} 


generaily built up a central office with a 
fine body of KNOW ledge about and experi 


ence in colonial education, 








Government Aids on Federal Aid 





TO ANSWER the requests of students 


engaged in preparing debates this year on 
the ibject of Federal aid to education the 
Office of Education announces that the 


g publications are available free 
or at small cost. 


Publications which purchased 
Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Wash- 


ington, D. C.: 


may be 
thre gti the 





Federal Aid to Publie Schools (Bulletin 1922, 
N 47 $0. 10 
) f Legislation Providing Federal Subsidies 
r Education (Bulletin 1930, No. 8 .10 
Bil raphy of School Finance, 1923-31 (Bulletin 
2, No.1 0) 
\ Review of Educational Legislation 1931 and 
832 (Bulletin 1933, No. 2—ch. VII .05 
I ‘ Through the Elimination of Very 
= | Schools (Bulletin 1934, No. 3 . 05 
Stu tics of State School Systems, 1931-32 ( Bulle- 
33, No. 2, ch. I .10 
eepening Crisis in Education (Leaflet No. 
+ ~US 
Larger Units for Educational Administration 
\ Potential Economy (Pamphiet No. 45 - ae 
LIFE 
Reprint No Education in the Recovery 
Program . : . .10 
september 1934, Bibliography on Federal Aid 
Education, How Much the Government 
Spent to Aid Education, 1933-34 ae 
October 1934, Bibliography continued-_-..-.-- .10 
1,00 
Others) 
Biennial Survey of Education 1930-32 (Bulletin 
133, No. 2 
Chapter II. Statistics of City School Sys- 
ter 1931-32 is 10 
Chapter VII. A Review of Educational Leg- 
ition 1931 and 1932 » 
High School Instruction by Mail—A Potential 
Economy (Bulletin 1933, No. 13) ‘ » om 
Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, 1931 
a ea a 05 
SCHOOL LIFE: 
December 1933—To Save the Schools__....-- -05 
February 1934—Federal Aid: Six Proposed 
Steps... .05 
May 1934—Work of the House Committee 
n Education “ . 05 
ne 1934—Emergency Educational Program =. 05 
.70 
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free 
upon request from the Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C.: 

No. 110. The 


Financial Crisis 


Publications which are available 


Education of Teachers and the 


No. 118. Selected and Annotated Bibliography on 
Education During the Depression 

No. 121. The Economie Outlook in Higher Educa 
tion for 1933-34 

No. 124. City Schools and the Economic Situation 

No. 125. Per Capita Costs in City Schools for 1932 


1933 
Digest of Reports of State Boards for Vocational 
Education to the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, fiscal 1933. (Federal 
granted to States for vocational education and 


year, moneys 


rehabilitation 


ScHoou Lire, official monthly magazine 
of the Office of Education, will carry each 


month factual and reference material 
useful to debaters. Subscriptions for 
ScHoou Lire (Sl per year) should be sent 
directly to the Superintendent of Docu- 


ments, Washington, D. C. 





England to Train Jobless Youth 


[Continued from page 56] 
full vear of attendance; and, therefore, at 
the age of 16, they 
acquired a credit in the insurance fund 


may already have 
of two-thirds of the contributions which 
for Thus they will 
be penalised in any way for the 
schooling they, or their parents for them, 
The object of 
the whole scheme is to prevent demoral- 


qualify benefit. not 


extra 
have managed to obtain. 


isation and also to facilitate absorption 
into employment by maintaining habits 
of work, creating interests that are worth 
while, and keeping the young closely in 
touch with the best 
suitable work. 
Most, if not all, will 
continue to press for the raising of the 


means of obtaining 
educationists 
school-leaving age, but in the meantime it 


know that no 
need now be 


satisfaction to 
or girl 
without occupation, without training, or 


is some 


unemployed boy 


without hope. 


Electrifying Education 


Continued fram mage 7] 


The Ohio State University announces 


the publication of Hducation on the Ai 


193 being the proceedings of the Fifth 


Annual Institute on Education by Radio 
The Motion Picture Producers and 
Distributors of America announce that 


the following books are being made into 
motion pictures during the present season: 
Pearl Buck, The Good Earth; Charlies 
Dickens, David Copperfield; Charles Dick 


ens, Great Expectations; Charles Dickens, 
The Mystery of Edwin Drood; Sinclair 
Lewis, Work of Art; Jack London, The 


Call of the Wild: 
Wiggs of the Cabbage 
Tolstoy, 
The 

Among the biographies to be screened 
are: Joan of 


Death 


Alice Hegan Rice, Mrs. 
Patch; Count Leo 
Edith Whar- 


Resurrection; and 


ton, i ge of Innovence. 
Arc, Pasteur (Men Against 
, and The Mighty Barnum. 


A series of weekly broadcasts have been 
the four senior 
high schools of Des Moines on Wednesday 


inaugurated recently by 


mornings from 10 to 10:30 over radio 
station WHO. 
Warner Bros. are to be congratulated 


on the production of a series of 13 one-reel 
First. 
tures treat historical subjects and make a 


films on See America These pic- 


definite patriotic appeal. They are in- 
tended for theatrical showing, and it is 
hoped that they will be available for non- 
theatrical use later. 


The University of Minnesota is featur- 
ing adult education, world affairs, language 
instruction, and music over the university 
station WLB. 


School officials and teachers who are 


interested in radio or 


for 


motion-picture 


equipment schools can secure free 
copies of a 10-page mimeographed article 
on *Radio-Sound Motion Picture Instal- 
lations for Schools” from the Federal 


Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 


Speech, child development, music, Eng- 
lish, and the social studies are being broad- 
cast in the University of lowa High School 
of the Air over radio WSUIL. 
Further information may be secured from 
Mr. Carl Menzer, station director, State 
University of lowa, lowa City. 


station 


Curng M; Koon 
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Aids for School Boards 





best 


ONE OF the 


ean do to advance the 


very things that we 
cause of rural edu- 
eation is to develop a professional spirit 
among our rural boards of education 
Imbued with this idea the Delaware State 
Department of Public Instruction sent a 


circular letter to our boards of education 


This letter called attention to such 
articles as, ‘Standards of Heating and 
Ventilation’’, ‘Why a Public Relations 
Program for Schools’’, ‘ Relations be- 
tween the Board of Education and the 
Principal’’, ‘‘The School Director— His 
Duties and Responsibilities’’, ‘* Coopera- 
tion between School Boards and _ the 
Public’’, ete. These articles are in vari- 
ous journals of school administration. At 


our request, samples of these journals 
were mailed to school trustees. 

We listed books which school trustees 
may borrow from the State Library Com- 
mission. Trustees will be better officials 
if they read such books as, ‘‘ Rural Teacher 
and His Work’’, ‘‘School and Its Life 
and “ American Rural School.”’ 

We acquainted trustees with the wealth 
of material in the Journal of the N.E.A., 
and told them that they could 
copies from teachers 

We called attention to 
and the 


bulletins and State educational publica- 


borrow 
ScHOOL LIFE, 


most important Government 
tions. Trustees were encouraged to use 
material in the Annual the 
State of Delaware Board of Education 


Report of 


a basis of discussion in the parent-teacher 


meetings. 
The State Safety Council sends “Safety 
Education’’ to all schools in the State 


This bulletin also goes into the hands of 
our trustees. When they “The 
Poster Route to Safety’’ they understand 
why we make posters in school. 

In our office is a circulating library 
mainly principals 
It contains several books hav- 


read 


which is for and 
teachers. 
ing chapters which will enlighten trustees 


and enable them to function more effee- 


tively. The trustees were told that they 
could borrow these books. 
As small schools consolidate, more 


junior high schools are being established. 
Some trustees never attended a junior 
high school; perhaps some do not know 
the place of the junior high school in the 
educational We 
across to the trustees the whys and where- 
fores of the junior high schools. 


system. are getting 
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We urged trustees to attend the annual 
session of our county teachers’ associa- 
tion, and provided a special department 
for them at the meeting of the State 


association 
tesults? Within 1 week after receiving 


our circular letter two trustees read the 


book “The School Board Member.”’ 
Another board member borrowed from 
our office “‘The Junior High School.”’ 
Still another read ‘‘Athletics in Educa- 
tion.”’ Principals are lending journals of 
school administration to board members, 
and one rural board of education sub- 
scribed for two educational journals. The 


board members from one district came to 
our office one Saturday morning and spent 
2 hours discussing teachers for next year, 
and what type of janitor should be 
employed. 

ALBERT EARLEY 


Delaware State De partment of Public 
Instruction. 


x — 


IN New York City, Fire Chief John J. 
McElligott, has asked the personal help of 
all 
paign to stamp out the turning in of false 
Last 12,097 


alarms were recorded in the metropolis. 


school children in a city-wide cam- 


fire alarms. year false 


Federal Office of Education estimates 


place the total number of school goers in 
the United States this vear at 32,500,000, 
from children in 


ranging emergency 


nursery schools to grandmothers and 


grandfathers attending emergency adult 


education classes. 





Due to the F.E.R.A. emergency edu- 
cation program, there are twice as many 
classrooms this fall as 


adults entering 


there are college students. 


And there are now more C.C.C. camps 
than and the 
United States; C.C.C. camps, 1,641; col- 
1,466. 


universities in 


colleges 


leges and universities, 


A United 
Nation-wide increase in college and uni- 
versity Federal relief jobs 
for needy students is a major factor. 


Press check-up indicates a 


enrollment. 


The Colleges 
[Contin ued from page 65) 
certain realistic objectives, 
(1) the 
and maintenance of physical and mental 


ment of 


which include establishment 


health; (2) the comprehension and com- 


munication of ideas both in English 
and in foreign languages; (3) the under- 


standing of the scientific method in the- 


ory and application; (4) the under- 
standing of the heritage of the past in 
its relation to the present; (5) the estab- 
lishment of satisfying relations with in- 
the utili- 


zation of resources with economic and 


dividuals and with groups; (6 


aesthetic satisfaction; (7) the enjoy- 
ment of literature and the other arts; 
and (8) the appreciation of religious and 
philosophical values. There will be no 
required credits and no required courses. 
At the end of the sophomore year there 
will The 
upper division of the college (junior and 


be a general examination. 
senior years) is the period of special 
education for each student 

Harvard Mass.—Harvard’s 


enrollment is less by 166 students than 


University, 


last year; the total enrollment is 7,301. 
ces 


In Harvard College, however, the 3,552 


students represent an increase of 123 
students over last year’s figure. The 


number of students electing engineering 
has declined due to the recommenda- 
tion of the engineering faculty that 
undergraduates interested in engineer- 
ing register in Harvard College to obtain 
a broad general education before begin- 
ning their graduate engineering study. 
Whitworth Colle ge, Miss.—Whitworth, one 
of the oldest women’s colleges, is corre- 
lated with Millsaps College at Jackson, 
Miss. 


in 1927 consolidated from 


It has not closed as reported, but 

a four-year 
to a two-year college. 

Rollins College, Fla.—Strict 
regulations will be imposed upon the 


automobile 


students this year in order to reduce 
hazards of 
thor- 


as much as possible the 
reckless driving. Cars will be 
oughly examined by skilled mechanics 
before they are licensed, each student 
owner or driver will be required to pass 
a driver’s examination, and each stu- 
dent will be required to carry personal- 
and insur- 
ance. Each student 


an approved car will be required to 


property-damage 
licensed to drive 


liability 


purchase a number plate issued by the 
student-faculty traffic 
The students themselves have taken the 


committee. 


initiative in this proposed system. 
South Dakota State College-——Due to the 
drought the college administration had 
not expected that the total enrollment 
of this year would exceed that of last 
year, even in view of an expected fresh- 
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crease Transfers from other 


however, kept the total well 


that of last vear. Of a total 
ment of 730 resident students, 

tH ir nim 
[ {of Catifornia President Sproul 
es: ‘Neither expansion nor new 
ties should be considered (during 
xt biennium). Changes which 
substitutions of more efficient 
ss efficient methods should be 
sted Changes in the curriculum 
g additional apparatus and 
es should not be proposed; on the 


less expensive methods of 
r should be the goal. The 
esent salary scale should be taken as 

a is for the next 2-vear period.” 
lowa.—On October 4 
Eugene A. Gilmore was inaugurated as 
esident of the universitv. The co- 
tive dormitory plan of the uni- 
sity has been extended so that $178 
$420 will pay for a year’s college 
depending upon the place of 
lence and granting of fee exemptions 
deserving students. “The High 
School of the Air” is a new radio feature 
will supplement high-school 
room work with talks by univer- 
faculty members. First semester 
ments are about 10 percent higher 

last vear. 

j of Kansas.—Thorough physical 
uminations will be given this vear to 
new students whether they are 
hmen, students from other colleges, 
graduate students. These examina- 
are sufficient for life insurance or 
entrance, and will include a test 
r tuberculosis 
1 of Southern California.—The 
ge division established in 
1933 offers a special 2-vear curricula for 
lents who have a limited number of 
s to give to college work, or who 
sh and need more guidance, or who 
t meet entrance requirements. 
Students may transfer without loss of 
dit to the college division of the 


versity by attaining a ‘‘C” average 


The new graduate program of the 
School of Social Welfare leads to the 
Master of Science in Social Work; 


mission is based on the holding of a 
helor’s degree, and a committee 


passes on qualifications with relation to 
sonal character, tact, and temper- 
ntal fitness for work in social service. 
Graduates receive the prov isional certif- 

te in social work authorized by the 
American Association of Schools of 
Social Work. 

rsity of Texas.— With a total of 2,000 


plications, the committee in charge 
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of administering the F. E. R. A. worl 
has already assigned its full q IOTA of 


part-time student workers to jobs; 428 


men and 223 women (one-half of whom 
were not in school last Januarv) consti 
tute tT ers ’s allotment on the 


masis Of 1tS last ear’s enrollment 





Univers of Washington.—Dr. Lee Paul 
Sieg was inaugurated as president of the 
Uy ersitv of Washington on Friday, 
October 5 He was greeted by the 


largest student body in the history of 
the institution—7,368 students enrolled 


Wacrer J. GREENLEAI 








A Five-Inch Bookshelf 





a * 


\ LITTLE collection of rare, old text- 
the 


books has recently been acquired i 
Office of Education Library from the col- 
lection of Dr. Langworthy, former chief of 
the Bureau of Home Economics. Lindley 
Murray’s grammars and readers were a 
household word in the days when grand- 
papa met grandmamma, and even whea 
great-grandpapa met great-grandmamma. 
Three of his little textbooks are in the 
5-iach book sheif thus acquired: an 
‘* English grammar’”’ published in Hanover, 
N. Y., by J. Hinds in 1819, bound in all 
leather, size 4 by 7 inches, with 312 pages; 
an ‘‘ English reader: or pieces in prose and 
poetry selected from the best writ- 
ers * * * ”’, published by Blake, Cutier 
& Co., in 1823, all-leather which is much 
worn, 6'2 by 7 inches, with 264 pages; and 
‘A Sequel to the English reader: or 
elegant selections in prose and poetry, 
designed to improve the highest class of 
learners in reading * * * and to pro- 
mote the interests of piety and virtue.”’ 
The iatter was printed by D. Watson at 
Woodstock, Vt., in 1821, bound in all 
leather, 4 by 7 inches in size, with 299 
pages. It belonged to Charles Rich, whose 
autograph is inscribed on the flyleaf with 
artistic flourishes illustrating the fine 
Spencerian style used by our ancestors of 
that day, and teiling posterity that he 
bought the book in 1829. None of these 
little vo.umes have illustrations, but are 
quaint and interestiag in content. The 
first-named grammar has an appendix 
containing a remarkable ‘‘ Address to 
young students”’, which we recommend to 
commencement orators. It closes with 22 


lines of verse endiag thus: 


** Know then this truth [enough 
for man to | now) 


Virtue alone is happiness below. is 


\ real find is an old speller by Elihu F. 
Marshall: A Spelling book of the 
English language; or, the American 
tutor’s assistant intended particularly for 


the use of common schools. This was 


printed and published by Ira White in 
1830, at Wells River, Vt., is bound in 
paper-covered wood resembling chestnut 
or oak, is gray-green in color, 444 by 6 
inches in size, with 156 pages. We call 
attention to the size, because the early 
textbooks were very small. On page 56 of 
this book is the following well-known 
little classic entitled ‘“‘Love between 
brothers and sisters’’, the second verse 


being 


Birds in their litile nests agree; 
And ’tis a shameful sight, 
When children of one family 


Fail out, and chide, and fight. . 


The last of the 5-inch bookshelf is an 
arithmetic by Samuel Green, with the 
title Daboll’s Schoolmaster’s assistant, 
improved and enlarged, being a plain, 
practical system of arithmetic, adapted 
to the United States by Nathan Daboll... 
This was printed and sold by Gardiner 
Tracy, Utica, N. Y., in 1836, bound in 
all-leather, size 4 by 6 inches, with 240 
pages In the last pages it contains the 
farmers’ and mechanics’ first method of 
bookkeeping. The owner’s autograph is 
found as 8. Ash Moulthrop, and _ his 
instructor was 8S. A. Thomas. There are 
two among other interesting things about 
this little arithmetic. One is the use of 
certain obsolete terms. On page 114, 
definitions are given of rules for tare, 
trett, cloff, and suttle. The othee 
interesting item we will mention is thr 
owner’s ambition to learn which is 
scribbled on page 11, where troy and 
avoirdupois weight tables are given. At 
this point the would-be learner wrote on 


the margin: 


‘T will learn it so Iw 
il yes I wi 
Ss 
We hope that such willpower was 


rewarded. 


Marrua R, McCase 
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New Government Aids 


For Teachers 


* 








Order free publications and. other en Students desiring to ¢ ras to the United st a 

¢ op RE Pe 7 3 é t Irsue ¢ rse f stud he Immigration Act o 

free aids listed jrom age nceoveS IWS) ng 124 c] es foreign students as ne Che 

them. Request only cost publica- titutior ted have met the req ts of the 
: Immigrat A Registrars 


tions from the Superintendent of uM 7 . 
P a ” . Minerals Yearbook, 1934. 1154 p., illus. 
r ] SX Ss Upton ) i- > 
Documents, Washington, D. C., e7 tien ft Sitios) 64 ae 


closing remittance [check or money Complete account of regulatio 


ns pertaining to gold and 








; lver; review of code developments under the ! t ; 
order| at time of orde rind. i 3% t¢ l pments under the N. R. A 
- mplete production data in foreign countries; detailed 
mining review 72 chapters, 59 contributors, and 106 
lustratior Economics; Mineralogy.) 


RESERVATION of Newspaper Ree- 

ords. 10 p. (National Bureau of 
Standards.) 5 cents. 
Findings of an examination of newspapers published i 
the United States since 1830. Contains a number of 
suggestions for the preservation of this form of record, 
among which are photostatic an ho ographi 
printing on high-grade paper and by the use of photo- 





graphic glass plates. (Library Science; Photography 





United States Department of Commerce. 
75 p., illus. (Department of Commerce.) 
Free. 


A description of the activities of the following bureaus 


| in the Department of Commerce: Bureau of Air ( 

] merce, Bureau of the Census, Coast and Geodetic 
/ Survey, Bureau of Fisheries, Bureau of Foreign and 
' Domestic Commerce, Bureau of Lighthouses, Bureau 


of Navigation and Steamboat Inspection; Patent 
Office, Shipping Board Bureau, the National Bureau of 
Standards (see illustration showing model of Empire 
State Building in a 10-foot wind tunnel), and of the 
Business Advisory and Planning Council. (Civics; 
Political Science.) 





Bulbs From Seed. 32 p., illus. (Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Circular No. 311. 
5 cents. 





! Discussion of propagation from seed compared with Courtesy Dept. of Commerce. 
vegetative propagation; seed-bed preparation; planting Model of Empire State Building (See 
’ the seed; and directions for planting an iising 33 ance: Inite ‘tates ¢ 

: different kinds of bulbs grow : from she ae iny of vie — ecunieeens 
i : 4 

{ the bulbs may be grown right in the classroom. (Nature 

k Study; Science.) 


Commencement Address to the Graduat- D AILY Revised Manual of 


ing Class of the College of William and Emergency Recovery Agen- 


Mary by the Hon. Cordell Hull, Secretary cies and Facilities Provided by the 
; of State, delivered at Williamsburg, Va., United States Government. Loose 
June 11, 1934. 13 p. (Department of leaf. (National Recovery Council.) 
State.) 5 cents. $1.50. 
Educational Institutions Approved by the 2 seo mE textbook of Federal activities 
° . . whit enables one t« se effect aly, speedily, 
Secretary of Labor in Accordance with Ne aera eee en ee cee en 
. % re . : 2 : ind directly the emergency services which the 
Section 4 (E) of the Immigration Act of Government has established. (Social service: 
1924. 30 p. (Department of Labor, Civies; Library science 








Immigration and Naturalization Service 
5 cents. 





Published for the information of officers of the Imm The Work and Functions of the Division 


gration and Naturalization Service, including technical 0! Investigation, U. S. Department of 
advisers in foreign countries, American consuls, and Justice. 17 p., mimeo., illus. (Depart- 
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ment of Justice, Division of Investiga- 
tion. Free. 
(ll about the agency which figur 


the newspapers at the prese 


Fingerprints. 28p., illus Department of 
Justice, Division of Investigation Free. 
Fells how this Government agen ises fingerprint 
in the detection of criminals and 1 identifyir 


known individuals 


List of Technical Workers in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and an Outline of the 


Department Functions. 125 p. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Miscellaneous 
Publication No. 177.) 10 cents. 

Outlines the functions of the 23 bureaus and office 
the Department, including the Agric Ad 





ment Administration. (Civic Agric 


Publications of the Department of State 
A list cumulative from October 1, 1929. 
19 p. (Department of State Free. 


Silver—Memorandum of Agreement Be- 
tween the United States of America, 
Australia, Canada, China, India, Mexico, 
Peru, and Spain. 12 p. Department of 
State, Executive Agreement Series, No 


63.) 5 cents. 


Treaty Between the United States of 
America and Cuba. 4 p. (Department 
of State, Treaty Series, No. R66. 
5 cents. 


Text in both English and Spanish 


The Farmers Run Their Show. 13 p., 
illus. (Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration.) Free. 

How the farmer is helping himself in cooperating with 


the Federal Government under the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act. (Agriculture 


A List of American Doctoral Disserta- 


tions Printed in 1932. 353 p. (Library 
of Congress.) 50 cents. (Research; 


Library Science.) 
Posters 


National Park Posters. Set of six large 
colorful posters on the National Parks. 
Free while the supply lasts. (National 
Park Service, Washington, D.C.) Two 
more depicting winter sports in the 
National Parks are now being made. 
Notice will be given on this page when 
they are available. 


Film Strip Prices 


Prices of Department of Agriculture film 
strips will range from 36 to 90 cents 
each, depending upon the number of 
frames. Most of them, however, will 
sell for 36 or 45 cents each. There are 
200 series now available with complete 
lecture notes. For further information 
write to the Extension Service, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D C. 
You may also prepare your own film 
strip series. 

MarGaret F. Ryan 
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